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For the Companion. 


CAIN AND ABEL. 


John Mandum was the son, the grandson, the 
great-grandson of Gloucester fishermen. From 
childhood he had been destined for their calling, 
and had already made more than one trip to ‘‘the 





cook. Now, at nineteen, he had a sudden rise in | 


do his best, too. 


to both of you. 
Good-by !” | 

She nodded to him, and, with a laugh and a 
look which John did not understand, she went in 
Banks” as ‘odd boy.” Last year he had gone as | 20d shut the door. 


I must go in now to supper. | 


John turned from the house and went stumbling | 


a word about your brother Leonard. You know| None. He was ashy fellow. Except, of course, 
he’s going in the Harkaway, too. I suppose he’ll | Christy— 

I wonder which of you will | 
come out ahead? Well, good-by, and good luck | a hogshead. The light of a lantern shone on 
the face of Len, who had finished his task and 
now stood leaning over the rail, joking with some 
of the men. 


It was all clear now. He crouched down behind 


It was a fine, clear-cut face. 





“‘He’s always stood in my way. I wish he— 


| was out of it!” 


Did he speak the words, or only think them? 





‘““What is it, Mandum ?” 

‘*Will you ?—Father and mother hey to be told. 
I—I can’t do it, captain.” 

“T'll go, John. God help us all! 
on a twelve months’ voyage. No, no, my lad, 
stay here; I'll doit. You’ve bore enough. You 
look ten year older than when you shipped.” 


I'd rather go 


The captain bent his way to Rocky Neck where ~ 
| the Mandums lived. 


John wandered away in an opposite direction, 


life. Captain Salter had accepted him as one of | down the street. Christy had told him a bit of | He was sick, blind with his sudden rage and | through the steep, crooked streets leading up from 
the regular crew of the Harkaway to go “on | news. His brother Len was going with the Hark- | misery. He thought he heard his name shouted, | the wharves. He met some of his messmates, 
shares” like any other full-fledged fisherman, and | @ay, too, and had not let him know. What did| but crouched down behind the hogshead. The | already dressed in their best store-suits, on the 


John felt that he was a man. 


He packed his kit and started to cross the har-| ¢verything? Len was on the wharf 


bor, in order to stroll about the Point. 
Muller lived on the Point. In the sail-boat which 
serves as a ferry he found little Christy going 
home. 

John grew suddenly stiff in the joints from his 
backbone to his nose. He bowed with a jerk, 
seated himself as far from her as possible by the 
old ferryman, Godfrey, and talked to him very 
fast and thick, while Christy sat at the bow 
watching the foamy track of the boat through the | 
water, now red in the setting sun. 

Yet John had long ago determined that he would 
plan an accidental meeting with Christy before he 
started for the Banks. Here was his chance, and 
he was neglecting it. But when they landed, John 
found himself beside her, and they walked along 
together. Christy was quite at her ease, and dis- 
posed to be very friendly with the young 
fisherman. 

“I heard you was guing a-fishing with 
Captain Salter, Mr. Mandum,” she said, 
pleasantly, as John walked silently by her 
side. 

“Yes,” he replied, with a flush on his 
face that was not called for by Christy’s 
innocent remark. 

*‘And so you'll be off to-night, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

“Yes.” 

Another pause. 

“It’s a good beginning,” he broke out, 
after clearing his throat. “I’m goin’ in 
now to be a fisherman. I’ve give up the 
idea of schoolin’ ; Leonard he always beats 
me at that. You know he's always been 
head of the class, an’ me—foot. Len 
always has been ahead of me, cripple and 
sickly as he is. I did think of takin’ up 
a land trade, but they all need some head 
for figgers, and I have none. Len’s first- 
rate at his slate. Well, he can’t get ahead 
of me at sea,”’ with a long-drawn breath. 

“You certainly have a good start. The 
Harkaway is as good a vessel as sails out 
of the harbor. Father said so to-day,” 
said Christy. 

John walked along in silence, glancing 
at her furtively now and then. 

“Tt is a good beginning,” said John, at 
last. ‘The crew have half the profits. If 
we have a good haul this run, my share 
ought to be more’n a hundred dollars. I’d 
be sure of two or three more runs in the 
Harkaway this year, if I do well this time, and I | 
will.” 

They had stopped now, and stood facing the | 
harbor. His sentences came out with gulps, as if | 
each needed a separate effort. 

“I—I’m goin’ to be a fisherman now, regular. I 
can count on a good, steady income.” 

No answer. Christy was very intent on a brig- 
antine that was making its way past the inner 
light to harbor. 

“T’'ll have as good an income as most men when 
they rent a house and—and put a wife in it.” 

Christy’s very neck grew rose-pink. “I must 
go home,” she said, in a scared, fluttering voice. 
“‘Supper’s a’most ready.” 

John made no objection to her going. But he 
did not now walk by her side; he followed her a 
step or two behind. A word of discouragement 
was always enough to drive John to despair. He 
doubted himself now, and his prospects seemed 
not so brilliant as they had looked but a moment 
before. . 

“Of course,” he gasped out, ‘“‘we mayn’t have a 
good haul, and if Captain Salter isn’t satisfied 
with me, I’ll not be in the crew next run. That’s 
80; but I mean totry. I’m goin’ to do my best, 
Christy.” 

Christy was on her own doorstep now, and quite 





Keep your temper.” 


the size of men, now went aboard 
together. 
sual and singular affection between 
the brothers when they were chil- 





herself again. “No doubt you will, Mr. Man- | 
dum,” she said, saucily. ‘But you haven «aid 


Christy | When John reached it. 


**What were you so close-mouthed 


about goin’ in the Harkaway for ?” 
said John, angrily to his brother. 


“Only one of my tricks, Johnny. 
The lads, or men, for they were 


There had been an unu- 


CAIN AND ABEL. 


dren; but Len was made a little conceited by his 
successes at school, while John was discouraged 
and dulled by his failures. Len, too, had a habit 
of teasing, common to most boys of nervous tem- 
perament, but John regarded it as a sign of con- 
tempt for himself. It often stung him to the 
quick. 

The Harkaway set sail. Both of the Mandums 
had grown up, like other Gloucester boys, in 
familiarity with everything that concerns a fishing 
vessel. They were expert enough in their work 
to satisfy, after a day or two, even old Captain 
Salter. In spite of his jealousy, John was proud 
of Len’s agility and skill. 

“He gets about wonderful for a cripple,” the 
captain said one evening when the wind was rising 
and a storm was evidently brewing, to some of 
the men, as he stood on deck, watching Len furl a 
sail. 

“Our Len’s always been first in school, too,” 
said John, with a pleased nod. 

“Your father told me as how he thought of 
settlin’ down to fishin’ and gettin’ married. You 
Mandums always marry young.” 

Marry? Len marry? John drew back into 
the darkness behind the forecastle. His brain 
staggered for a minute, but why should it not be 
true? Len was two years older than he. His own 

lan had been to settle down to fishing, so as to be 
‘sure of yearly wages. What girl did Len know? 
























there he did not 
know how _iong, 
brooding over this 


new misery. 

He was roused by 
a kick and an oath 
from the mate. 

“What are ye 
skulking here for? 
Captin tole ‘Man- 
dum’ to go aloft an’ 
the cripple’s gone. 
He meant you to 
go.” 

John, staggering 
up, saw the small, 
black figure clinging 
to the foremast. A 
heavy flaw came. 
The schooner lurch- 
ed, and the boy somehow lost his footing and 
was shaken from the spar, as a spider is dislodged 
from a shaken tree, and fell into the sea. 


With one mad leap, John followed him over the 


rail. 
‘*Man overboard!” 

The schooner was put about, boats were low- 
ered, and the crew picked up John. They threw 
barrels and bags overboard, in hopes that Len 
might cling to them. But the night was dark and 
the sea heavy. Captain Salter gave up the search 
at last and the vessel went on her way. 

He greeted John with rough words as soon as 
the young man recovered consciousness, and 
realized that Len was lost. 

‘“‘Whar was you? I meant you, when I said 
‘Mandum,’ not that crippled boy.” 

“I was wishing that he was dead. 
him.” 

“Bah! you talk like an idiot. Didn’t you jump 
into the water after him? Turnin. This thing’s 
gone to his head,” he said, nodding gravely to the 
men as John left him. 

The Harkaway brought back an enormous fare. 
She made the harbor of Gloucester one Sunday 
afternoon, three months after the day she sailed. 
The cargo was not to be unloaded until Monday, 
and the crew scattered to their homes. As Cap- 
tain Salter was standing on the pier, a man 
touched him on the shoulder. 


I murdered 


| the fellow mean? Was he trying to beat him at | night was falling, a wet wind driving. He stayed way to see their sweethearts or their wives. He 


passed an open church and out from it 
came the sound of the old sweet hymns, 
familiar to him since his childhood. 

Years ago he had planned how he should 
come home from his first successful voy- 
age, his pocket- full of money. How he 
would buy the silk dress his mother had 
always talked of, a silver-headed cane for 
his father, and books for Len—and then to 
the Point and Christy ! 

Now— 

There was not one of these wharves 
where he and Len had not played when 
they were little chaps and friends. Len 
was dead, and he— 

He had tried through the whole voyage 
to convince himself that he was not to 
blame for his brother’s death, but in vain. 

“IT wished him dead and God heard 
me,” he repeated to himself at the end of 
all his arguments. He had prayed as one 
whose hands are wet with blood and who 
fears to come near to his God. He went 
into a little church now, and dropped into 
a seat in the back pew. It so happened 
that the old pastor was at that very mo- 
ment reading the Commandments. 

“Thou shalt not kill.””. It was only old 
Dr. Brosyer’s feeble voice, but it sounded 
like thunder in John’s ears. He heard and 
rising ran from the church down to the 
docks. Yet his brain was clear. He knew 
just when the hate had begun to creep into 
his heart for his brother. When Len had 
tripped him up in school, and when, instead of 
feeling pride in the poor cripple’s cleverness he 
had envied him. Since then it had seemed to 
him that Len was always his rival and was always 
beating him, and then laughing at him. 

He sat down among the fish-flakes on the 
wharves. Some of his old friends passed, looked 
| at him but did not recognize him. He was thin 

and haggard,—no longer a boy. Presently the 
| ferry sail-boat came up. There was old Godfrey, 
| who used to bring Len over to meet him when he 
| would be kept late at school. That was years ago 
|—when they were friends. He used to hear the 

boy shouting, ‘‘Hillo, Jack !’’ long before the boat 
| touched the wharf. — 
For the first time, the tears came to his eyes. 
| Nobody had ever called him Jack but Len. 


“The poor fellow! The poor little fellow!” he 


muttered. 
| What was that? 
| There was somebody in the boat with God- 
frey—a man—/ame. He tried to go toward him, 
| but his legs gave way. The other ran. 
“Jack! Here Iam, Jack! You thought I went 
| under, eh? Why, what’s the matter, old man?” 
| Len put his arm about his shoulder, trembling 
| himself and half-crying, man as he was. Old 
| Godfrey had hobbled up. 

“Len got hold of a bar’l, you see,” he said, “’n’ 
floated till he was picked up by a bark. The 
Harkaway wasn’t fur from George’s Banks when 
he fell. Thar war plenty of vessels about.” 

But as they walked home, John told the whole 
story. He felt that the blood was yet on his 
hands, and he must confess to his brother all that 
had been in his heart. 

“T thought you wanted to marry Christine 
Muller, and I wished you were dead, Len. Just 
then you fell from the mast.” Len did not speak 
for a minute or two. 

“It all grew out of my conceit and my teazing, 
Jack. We’ll go back to our old ways. What do 
you say?” stopping and looking his brother 
straight in the eye. 

John said nothing, but the men understood each 
other for their whole lives. 

“As for Christy,” said Len, as they walked on 
together, “‘I never had a thought of her or any 
other girl. That was all father’s notion. I wanted 
{to earn some money fishing to give me a year of 
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schooling. Come on faster, Jack. Mother’s wait- 
in’ to see you. And after supper you must dress 
up and go to the Point. Christy’s waitin’, too.” 
John struck into a brisk walk and hummed a 
tune to himself as he went. The firelight shone 
through the windows of his home on the cliff, 
and the red sunset dyed the water of sea and har- 
bor. But there was no light nor warmth anywhere 
on sea or heaven like that which burned in his 
heart as he walked home side by side with his 


brother. Resecca Harpine Davis. 


——+or- 
FASCINATION. 


As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 

So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

And she who means no mischief does it all. 
—Aaron Hill. 


te 


For the Companion. 


HANNAH ELLEN’S DETERMINATION. 


The highway that comes down from Masardis 
and proceeds with a leisurely monotony through 
the greater part of Scarboro, near the eastern 
boundary of the town, rises in sudden aspiration 
and climbs Egg Hill. But, finding at the top only 
a New England pasture, in which red cows and 
cosset sheep browse diligently among granite bould- 
ers and patches of low-growing blueberry bushes, 
it seems to lose its ambition, drops abjectly down 
the other side of the hill into Edgecomb, and 
creeps off disconsolately into a thick pine wood, 
whence it presently emerges to slink away toward 
the sea, as if bent on drowning itself in remorse 
for its unwonted freak. 

Egg Pond lies on the Edgecomb side of Egg 
Hill, at a little distance from the crestfallen high- 
way. 
mud-turtles and suckers; yellow cow-lilies float | 
on its dusky face, and bulrushes grow in the low 
places along its shores. There is nothing inviting | 
about its waters, but one warm afternoon in May | 
Captain Phinney found his son Tommy, with 
Scott Barker and Johnny Pratt, disputing with 
the turtles and lily-pads for possession of the few 
square feet of water the pond contained. 

The captain ordered Tommy out in a voice that 
resembled the roar of a breaker. 

‘“‘What was you a-doin’ in that nasty water?” 
he demanded, while Tommy hastily dressed. 

“Swimmin’,” Tommy answered, meekly. 

‘‘A-swimmin’!” echoed the captain, shouting 
as if he was giving orders in a nor’-easter off Se- 
guin. “I’ll set you a-swimmin’ round that birch- | 
tree down in the holler,” he added. ‘“Now’f all} 
them buttons’s buttoned, you hiper for home.” 

Tommy “hipered.” His stout father walked on 
in a sort of rolling motion after him, but Tommy 
made good time over the sand and ledges, and 


hoped to get through the hollow before his father | 


overtook him, trusting in that case that the cap- 


tain would forget his threat; but he had hardly | 


passed into the birch-tree’s shadow when his fa- 
ther’s voice behind him ordered a halt. Tommy 
stopped and the captain came up. 

The old birch waved its green leaves in the 
sweet spring air, and rustled an energetic protes 
against the cutting of its limbs for the punishment 
of unhappy boys; a red and white cow in the 


It is a miserable little pond, inhabited by | 


| before she could remember. 








footed duck or a miser’ble little mushrat. He 
said he was a-swimmin’!’’ said the captain, with 
all the contempt of an old sailor for fresh water; 
“a-swimmin’ in that dirty hole! Jes’ le’ me 
ketch ’im in there again, ’n’ I’ll swim ’im!” 

The captain’s voice had fallen, as his wrath rose, 
in approaching the utterance of this awful threat, 
and the last words were uttered in a tone that re- 
sembled mutterings of distant thunder. He glared 
at Tommy in a way to make a tolerably stout- 
hearted boy quake, as he rose from his chair and 
laid his rod carefully on the mantel, that Martha 
| Ann had ornamented with a crocheted border of 
| fish twine. Then he turned back to his chair, and 

said, mildly, as he settled his two hundred pounds 
for a comfortable rest : 

“I wisht you'd fetch me a dish of buttermilk, 
Han’ Rellen.” 

Tommy skipped nimbly out into the kitchen 
behind Hannah Ellen, and related his adventures 
to Elvira, who was at the sink mixing clam pan- 
cakes for supper. 

| “I aint goin’ t’ git no lickin’, aft’ all!” he ex- 
| claimed, slyly picking a fat clam out of Elvira’s 
bowl and slipping it into his mouth. 

“Who s’posed you would?” returned Elvira, 
dropping her first spoonful of batter into the ket- 
tle of hot fat. ‘‘Father’s been putting up sticks 
round the house ever since I can remember. He 
never thinks of ’em again, and he’s too tender- 
hearted to strike a fly, anyway. That stick’ll just 
lay round like the rest of ’em, till it dries up, ’n’ 
somebody gets tired o’ dusting round it ‘n’ up ’n’ 
throws it int’ the fire. But you mustn’t go into 
fresh water, Tommy,” Elvira added, more seri- 

}ously. ‘It makes folks sick ’n’ lame, ‘n’ that’s 
| worse ’n whippin’s.” 

Elvira dipped out a skimmer full of pancakes, 
and Tommy said he guessed he’d “go hunt up 
the aigs.” 

As he went out of the kitchen, with a hot pan- 
cake in each hand, gauging his bites from either 
with delicate impartiality, Hannah Ellen came 
slowly up the cellar stairs, carrying the big pewter 
beer-mug her father brought home from Swatow 
The bottom of the 
mug was made of glass, to enable the drinker to 
look up through the beer for a possible fly hidden 
from sight by the foam on top. The mug in Han- 








| nah Ellen’s hands was filled with fresh buttermilk, 


the snowy surface flecked here and there by tiny 
golden bits of butter. She put it on the table, and 
stopped by the stove to exclaim at the lightness 
and the beautiful brown of Elvira’s cakes. 

“It’s queer, isn’t it,” said Elvira, turning a cake 
deftly, “‘what makes father so set against swim- 
ming? I wonder why ’tis ?” 

“T mean to ask him,”’ said Hannah Ellen, sud- 
denly, taking up her mug to go on. 

“Oh, I wouldn't,” said Elvira, easily, ‘it makes 
| him so kind o’ mad. P’r’aps he’ll be all the more 
provoked at Tommy. But what does Han’ Rel- 
len care for anybody’s mad ?” she laughed to her- 
self, as the door closed behind her sister. ‘Not 
one grain, when she gets up her determination,” 
and Elvira gave undivided attention to the pan- 
cakes, satisfied that Hannah Ellen would manage 
her business without help. 

Hannah Ellen gave her father his buttermilk, 





pasture came up to the stone wall, and, stretching 
her head over the top, lifted up her voice and 
mooed sorrowfully in advance of Tommy’s ex- 
pected lamentation, but Captain Phinney was 
bent on what he believed to be duty, and he heeded 
neither tree nor cow. 

He deliberately cut the most promising-looking 
switch on the tree, and trimmed it to the nicest 


degree of smoothness, while Tommy alternated | 


from one foot to the other, little chills running up 
and down his back, and a queer feeling coming 
into his legs as he watched the rod in his father’s 
hands. 

Presently the captain, unable to find further 
excuse for lingering, said they would go along, 
and they went on the melancholy Edgecomb road 
toward the ocean. The spotted cow ran along in- 
side the pasture wall, calling after them, and the 
birch-tree scolded and sighed to itself, but Tommy 
kept steadily on, and his father rolled after him, 
with the lithe end of the switch in his hand trailing 
on the ground, leaving a faint line in the dust be- 
hind him as he walked. 

When a trouble is got home, it is half cured, 
and every minute gained in battle puts the evil 
hour of defeat, if defeat must come, so much fur- 
ther off. Tommy couldn’t have expressed his feel- 
ings in words, but he realized all this when he 
threw himself on the lounge in his mother’s sit- 
ting-room, and drew the first long breath he had 
taken since he saw his father on the shore of Egg 
Pond. 

Captain Phinney dropped into his big flag-bot- 
tomed rocking-chair, and wiped his sweaty face 
with his red handkerchief. He still clung to his 
switch. He pointed at Tommy with it, as he said 
to his wife : 

‘‘Where’d you s’pose I found that boy, Lis’- 
buth ?” 

Tommy’s mother was a little woman, with blue, 
near-sighted eyes. She looked carefully at Tom- 


my, but, as there was nothing unusual in his 
appearance, she finished measuring off the needle- 
ful of blue yarn with which she was darning the 
captain’s stockings, and made no reply. 

In fact, the captain didn’t wait for an answer, 
but continued : 

“Over here in a nasty little pond o’ fresh water, 


and sat down again to the crazy patchwork she 
had dropped to go down cellar. Her mother had 
left the room, and she went straight to the charge. 
| ‘Why don’t you want Tommy to learn to swim, 
father ?”’ she asked, composedly. 
| The captain stared at het over the rim of his 
mug. Was his own child to beard him in his very 
| buttermilk ? 
| *’Cause I don’t want him to,” he answered. “I 
won’t have him a-spuddin’ round in them nasty 
fresh-water mud-puddles. Mud turkles ’n’ blood- 
suckers’ll be a-stickin’ to his legs, ’n’ he’ll be a- 
gittin’ cramps n’ sores all over him. I won't 
have it!” and the captain drained his glass with a 
smack, as if he had disposed of all of the fresh- 
water on the continent. 

“But mother’s afraid to have him go to the 
bay,”’ Hannah Ellen continued. 

“There haint no call for him to go to no bay, 
nor nothin’,” said her father, multiplying nega- 
tives with prodigal recklessness. ‘There haint no 
need o’ gittin’ in water er-tall. Half the men in 
town can’t swim.” 

“But haven’t you known men drowned who 
might have been saved if they had known how to 
swim ?” 

Ye don’t know nothin’ ’bout it, nothin’ er tall 
what ye’re talkin’ ’bout. Here’s your old father 
can’t swim a stroke, nor never could, ’n’ he haint 
never been drownded, has he? Men that thinks 
they can swim gits scared or has cramps or some- 
thin’, ’n’ gits drownded jest as quick as them 
that never tried it, ’n’ the’s more gits drownded a- 
learnin’ to swim than ever saves theirselves by 
their swimmin’, ‘lowin’ they really live to learn 
how. So don’t ye say no more about it; I haint 
a-goin’ to hear it.” 

The captain’s face was warningly red, but Han- 
nah Ellen had not reached her point. She laid a 
bit of blue silk against a piece of cardinal velvet, 
and apparently studied the effect for a minute; 
then she gathered up all her courage, and fired 
her last shot. 

“Can’t we go to the bay, if mother’s willing, 
after Cousin Joe comes home, and have him teach 
us to swim ?” 

“T don’t care nothin’ ’bout what ye do when 








Joe comes,” cried the captain, exasperated beyond | had slipped her low shoes from her feet, torn off | to-de~ 





a-swipin’ ’n’ splutterin’ round like a dirty, web-| all endurance, “but if I ketch one o’ ye foolin’ 
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round that nasty fresh water, I'll use up that 
birch-tree on ye! Now don’t ye say another word. 
Your determination’ll be the death o’ you yit, 
Han’ Rellen; [ never see sech a young one. I 
dunno who ye take it from.” The captain was 
fairly gasping in his excitement, when Elvira 
saved further trouble by opening the kitchen door, 
and saying that supper was ready. 

Everybody enjoyed the supper when Elvira got 
it. The cream biscuits were uncommonly good 
that night, and by the time the captain passed his 
cup the fourth time for the tea which he smilingly 
declared ‘‘wa’n’t no tea-kittle drink,” he had for- 
gotten the permission Hannah Ellen had extorted 
from him. 

He sailed up the Kennebec on the L. T. Phin- 
ney the next day for a load of ice, and then away 
to Savannah. 

It was August when he came back. August by 
the almanac hanging under the clock shelf in the 
kitchen, and August by the high-top sweetings 
and sops-o’-wines on the apple-trees behind the 
house. The garden between the little white cot- 
tage and the sapphire sea was gay with nodding 
scarlet poppies and stiff but gorgeous dahlias, and 
the plumes of the prince’s feathers danced above 
the captain’s head when he walked up the path 
that Martha Ann and Tommy had freshly bor- 
dered with white clam-shells in honor of his re- 
turn. Everything about the place was in order, 
coastwise freights nid not been so good for years, 
and the captain was in such high spirits that he 
proposed a picnic down on Arrow Head. 

It was only a neighborhood party, made up 
mostly of Phinneys and Pratts. Some of them 
brought a friend or two or a summer boarder, and 
the minister’s family was invited, for Captain 
Phinney would have felt himself a sinner if he 
had indulged in any merry-making unsanctioned 
by the light of his minister’s countenance. 

The gallantry of young Ned Dolliver to the 
summer boarder who had come with Mrs. Reuben | 
Phinney, stirred a responsive chord in Captain 
Phinney’s breast, and, after the picnic dinner was 
cleared away, he insisted upon taking his wife out 
round the Head ina boat. The only boat at the 
Head that day was a little old dory that Sam | 
Clark kept there to go out to his lobster-pots in. 
Mrs. Phinney disliked any sort of a row-boat, but 
she detested a dory; still she always “liked to 
humor the captain,” as she told Mrs. Azuba Pratt, 
and they set out, the captain handling his oars | 
lazily and allowing the boat to drift with the cur- | 
rent round the Head. 

The men left on the shore sat about on stones, | 
smoking and whittling, and talking over “‘vyges 
t’ the Banks,” and the women discussed neighbor- | 
hood affairs. 

Ned Dolliver, with the summer boarder and one | 
or two other young people, started on an expedi- 
tion to Crystal Cave; Elvira sat down to learn a | 
new edging pattern from Louise Dooley; and 
Hannah Ellen and Augusta Pratt went down to| 
the beach, at the end of the Head, and seating | 
themselves on the sand, with their backs against | 
a big boulder, well-warmed by the sun that had 
shone upon it for hours, discussed the respective 
advantages of the Normal Schools of Farmington 
and Gorham. 

They noticed the dory dancing out on the water 
as they seated themselves. 

‘He's heading her toward the Hen,” said 
Augusta. 

The Hen was a barren little island off the shore ; 
the Chickens, as the islets were called that clus- 
tered about it, were mere rocks, some of them en- 
tirely covered at high water. 

“T wonder what they’re going there for?” 
Augusta continued, after watching the boat silently 
for a minute. 

‘I guess they’re after Irish moss,” said Hannah 
Ellen. ‘‘Mother’s been wanting some for blanc- 
mange, and I saw she took a pail along when she 
went down t’ the boa..” 

The talk drifted away to the chances about Gor- 
ham to teach, and the railroad fare to Farmington. 
The sun shone bri..‘antly on the sea and dazzled 
Hannah Ellen’s eyes, as she mechanically watched 
the boat nearing the Hen. She saw her father step 
out on the ledge, hunt about a few minutes, and 
then turn to the boat again. 

She followed all his movements, half uncon- 
sciously, » hile she listened to the story Augusta 
was telling of two girls who had gone to Farming- 
ton, boarded themselves, earned money enough 
by teaching during their course to support them- 
selves, graduated free from debt, and gone to 
Colorado to teach, at handsome salaries. 

“One of them”’—said Augusta, when Hannah 
Ellen sprang to her feet with a sharp cry. In go- 
ing back to the boat, the captain had stepped on a 
pebble worn to ivory smoothness by the action of 
the sea; it rolled under his foot, and losing his 
balance, he fell heavily across the boat, over on 
the side that already bore Mrs. Phinney’s weight. 
The dory tipped under the load thrown so sud- 
denly upon it, and Hannah Ellen saw her father 
slide over into the sea, carrying her mother with 
him. 

There was horror on the shore. There was no 
boat nearer than Ben Seavey’s, a mile away, over 
a rough huckleberry pasture, and not a man on 
the shore could swim! 

The women looked helplessly at the pale faces. 





| on the Hen could not wait for their coming. 


her polonaise, and thrown herself into the water, 
calling to her sisters and Tommy to follow. Elvira 
and Tommy were by her side almost instantly ; 
Martha Ann’s button boots detained her a minute 
longer, but she was the quickest swimmer of the 
four, and had overtaken the rest before the men 
running toward Seavey’s had cleared their first 
patch of huckleberry bushes. 

A cry broke from one of the women as Hannah 
Ellen sprang into the water. 

“Tt’s crazed her!” cried another, amid a tem- 
pest of sobs. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, be still!”” said an old sailor 
with gold rings in his ears. ‘See them children 
swim,” he added, in a low voice, half to himself 
and half to the people about him. ‘They put us 
all to shame.” 

“Let us pray,” said the minister, and standing 
there in his place on the rocks, he sent up a fer- 
vent prayer to heaven for aid, and through his 
words Tommy’s clear young voice rang, ‘Hold 
on, mother, we’re a-comin’ !” 

Subdued amens followed the minister’s petition, 
but not an eye wandered from the blue, sparkling 
bay, the swaying, tossing boat on the treacherous 
water, and the human figures in its hold. 

Mrs. Phinney had gripped the side of the boat 
convulsively, as she saw her husband stumble 
toward her, and as the captain felt himself fall- 
ing, he had involuntarily thrown out his hands to 
save himself, and catching at the boat’s side, clung 
to it with all his strength. The dory righted itself 
as quickly as its occupants struck the water, and 
it was now tossing up and down on the waves, or 
drifting idly about with the tide, like a living 
thing delighting in its power to tantalize the poor 
creatures clinging to it as their only hold on life. 

“Han’ Rellen never’ll git ‘em inter th’ boat 
without upsettin’ it,” a woman whimpered, but a 
neighbor by her side hushed her. Faith in Hannah 
Ellen was growing strong on shore. She deserved 
it. She didn’t attempt to get anybody into the 
boat; she spoke to her father and mother, and 
finding that they were not exhausted, she directed 
her forces to lay hold of the boat, which had 
drifted some little distance from the island, and 


| to push it gently back. 


In fifteen minutes from the time Captain Phinney 
and his wife struck the water, they had solid rock 
beneath their feet again. Directly after, the men 
put out from Seavey’s in a wherry, but the party 
The 
captain insisted on rowing back to the Head, and 
before the second hoat came round, the Phinveys 
had been received with tears of joy and hearty 
hand-shakings by the picnic party. Everybody 
cried and talked at once. 

The sense of his peril and the wonder of his 
rescue grew upon the captain with each hand- 
shaking, until he could bear no more. 

“Great Huldy!” said he, dropping Uncle Lote 
Pratt’s hand, ‘“‘where’d we a-been, Lis’buth, ‘f 
hadn’t been for them blessed young ones ?” 

And, taking his wife in his arms, the captain 
dropped on a friendly rock that raised itself con- 
veniently near, and cried like a baby. 

“Bless the Lord, brother!"’ exclaimed the min- 
ister, wiping his own eyes. 

The old sailor with gold rings in his ears walked 
up to Hannah Ellen and kissed her. 

“T’ve followed the sea for over fifty year, ’n’ 
I’ve sailed in eenamost all the waters on the airth, 
’n’ I've seen some strange sights, but I never was 
so ’shamed afore Heaven ’s I was to-day,” he ex- 
plained to the party still standing about, laughing 
and crying by turns. 

All at once, Mrs. Lemuel Pratt remembered that 
the wet people might take cold, and the whole 
company wound off through the pastures together. 
Half-a-dozen of the women went home with the 
Phinneys, and saw them safely in bed, well-dosed 
with liberal quantities of ginger and cayenne tea; 
but none of the family were the worse the next 
day for their bath. 

The captain choked in his prayer the next 
morning, in giving thanks that their lives had 
been spared, but he went off in his dory directly 
after breakfast, without further reference to the 
adventure. He came back late in the afternoon, 
but gave no hint as to where he had been until 
supper was over. Then he produced from the in- 
side pocket of his coat, a package, which, being 
opened, proved to contain four bank-books with 
the children’s names on them, and fifty dollars in 
each book credited to the owner. 

He endured the hugs and kisses that were show- 
ered upon him with great cheerfulness, but when 
he could free himself, he said, “There, there, set 
down ’n’ les’s hear how ye all learned to swim.” 

Tommy modestly looked at the girls; Elvira 
and Martha Ann looked at Hannah Ellen. Han- 
nah Ellen blushed and hesitated a little, and then 
spoke out frankly : 

‘Why, father, it just set us out—your making 
such a fuss over Tommy, the last time you were 
at home,” she said, ‘‘so when Cousin Joe was 
here we all learned, and we swim most every day. 
Aren’t you glad, father ?’’ she added, slyly. 

“Come, now, don’t ye git sarcy,”’ replied the 
captain, his face as resplendent with pride as the 
full moon when she looks over her well-filled 
harvest fields. The children trooped away at their 
mother’s command to ‘put them books right inter 
your father’s seckerterry in the settin’-room,” and 
the captain, his delight growing with every word 





Four of the men started on the run for Seavey’s, 
but, almost before they had moved, Hannah Ellen 





he uttered, continued to his no less happy wife :. 
““Ev’ry body’s askin’ me about it over t’ Masardis 
All them big folks t’ the Aotel ’s got holt 
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of it, ’n Dan Seabury, he says it'll be in the Boston 
papers. They say the’ haint nothin’ like it. Girls, 
too, a-swimmin’ that way !” 

The captain mused a moment in awe at the 
mental contemplation of such powers, and then 
he bethought himself that authority must be 
maintained. ‘Children!’ 

‘What, sir?” chorused the girls from the sitting- 
room. 

‘Don’t ye never go inter no fresh water, remem- 
ber that!’ and serene in the consciousness of 
duty done, the captain put on his hat and rolled 
away to the shore, for the tide was out, and seeing 
Winfield Scott Pratt on the flats digging clams, he 
realized that there was a chance to go over the 
story again. 

“Haint that girl got determination, though!” 
the captain ejaculated, apparently to a blackberry 
bush that thrust out an aggressive branch and 
caught at his coat as he went through the pasture. 
He chewed the pine sliver in his mouth a little 
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About noon the lead cattle began going down into 
a narrow cafion which is a branch of the Rio Grande 

| cation, but impassable at its lower end, and, as we | 
could not go around it, we had to cross it. The side 
was rocky, rough and precipitous, but we reached | 
the bed of the caiion, some twelve hundred feet be- 
low, without serious mishap. Occasionally an animal | 
would slip and slide, and fall over the rocks, but | 
none were seriously injured or crippled. 

A few little muddy pools of water caused the cattle 
to break from us, and but for prompt action we 
should have had a general stampede to deal with. 

Not a breath of air was circulating here in this 
narrow gorge, and the heat from the noonday sun 
was terrible. Cattle ran bellowing about with tongues | 
out in a vain search for water, and it required an 
hour’s hard riding, shouting and firing of six-shoot- 
ers to get the crazy mass headed and on a move up 
the steep trail on the opposite side of the cafion. 

From the top of this cafion we had two miles of 
easier and cooler driving; then we went down into a | 
cafion steeper and deeper than the first, which led | 
directly into the grand cafion of the Rio Grande at | 





fields, and into and through the narrow streets we 
went, helter-skelter, in a general stampede. 

The ten Mexicans joined in and helped make noise, | 
if nothing more. It was a perfect pandemonium of | 
yells, pistol-shots, bellowing of cattle, clash of horns 
and clatter and rush of feet, as our line of cattle 
went thundering through the street. 

This was the first herd of cattle that ever passed 
that way, and the whole motley population were out 
to see and obstruct our passage. They no doubt | 
thought we would pick our way through the many 
obstructions single file and with solemn funeral tread, 


| giving them the whole aiternoon to view the pro- | 


cession, but after the first two minutes we had the | 
exclusive right of way. 
Dogs, goats, women, children, Indians, and every- | 
thing animate cleared the street in short notice, and | 
sought places of safety. Children cried, women | 
screamed, dogs kiyied and tumbled over one another | 
in their efforts to get out of the way. The sound of 
the herd rushing through the town resembled the roll | 
of distant thunder. 
Nothing withstood the shock in the street but the 
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wagon, but there was no room for the horse herd. 


| We at last found a nook in the rocks some two hun- 


dred feet farther up where we stowed away the horses, 
and two of the boys guarded them through the dark 
night by the light of fires built along the outer edge 
of the rocks. 

I doubt if there was ever a herd of cattle held and 
night-camp made in a more strange and romantic 
place. The cattle were bedded so that there was just 
room for the guard to ride between them and the 
edge of the caiion wall. Bright fires along the edge 
lighted up the scene far up and down the cafion. 

As the guard sat in his saddle and looked silently 
down upon the glistening waters of the Rio Grande 
five hundred feet below him, he was not drinking in 
the wondrous beauty of the scene with an exsthetic 
eye, but he was thinking rather “‘what would become 
of him in case of a stampede.” 

The situation would have been bad enough on a 
pleasant night, but to make matters worse, about 
nine o’clock, just after we had got the cattle quiet 
and a good share of them bedded, a dark thunder- 
cloud swept over us, and soon the whole valley of the 


the point where we wished to cross the river. 
Our Mexican, upon his return, reported that in 
this cafion we would find a fine stream of water, 


quicker as he freed himself and rolled on. ‘Great 
Huldy,” he exclaimed again, ‘‘jest to think that 
them blessed young ones is mine!” 


| gay and festive burro, or Mexican donkey. He had | Rio Grande was illuminated by sheets and flashes of 
remained unconcerned and firm at his post through | flame, and each craggy peak seemed to hurl back at 


| the whole mélée. To be sure, he had been knocked | its fellows the echo of thunder-peals. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE TEXAS COW-TRAIL. 


“Chuckaway—a-he—a-hi—a-ho! 
ay aay!” 

That summons, so familiar to all trailmen, so wel- 
come to the men who are riding out the closing hours 
of the long night-guard, and so unwelcome to the 
men who are catching little morning “cat-naps” in 
their blankets about the camp-wagon after a night 
spent in quieting a “stampede,” a “mill,” or a 
“drift,” rang out loud and long and clear at four 
o’clock sharp on the morning of August 4th as “Nig- 
ger Joe,” our cook, gave it his usual trumpet-like 
vibration in pure and unadulterated negro melody. 
The sounds drifted out on the clear morning air like 
ripples o’er a glassy lake. 

Promptness is as necessary in a well-disciplined 
trail camp as in the army bivouac, and almost as 
soon as the sound of Joe’s voice had ceased to echo 
among the pifion knolls and the low foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains that surrounded our camp on every 
side, eight shadowy forms sprang from their bunks, 
and hum of voices, the rattle of tin plates and shouts 
of laughter followed. 

We had started out from Texas in’ May, with a 
herd of seventeen hundred cattle, eight riders, a 
cook, a “horse rustler” and forty-five saddle ponies. 

Our experience thus far had been varied and try- 
ing. We had had thick, brushy districts to drive 
through, quicksand bottoms to cross or shun, swollen 
rivers to swim, and deadly gypsum and alkali streams 
to avoid. Storm after storm had overtaken us. 
Thunder-storms were of almost nightly occurrence, 
and such thunder-storms as burst nowhere else upon 
the face of the earth with such fury and electric dis- 
play as upon the staked plains of Texas. 

Night stampedes, drifts and mills were, of course, 
the inevitable results, and the men spent nights as 
weil as days in the saddle, drifting with the herd in 
Egyptian darkness, before descending sheets of rain 
and hail, and the flash and crash of lightning and 
thunder such as no cattle or 
horses can be held in or made to 
face. 

We had just brought our herd 
over the Taos, or Sierra Madre 
range of mountains in New Mex- 
ico, up almost among the snow 
peaks, and had crossed the divide 
at a most difficult point, where the 
attempt was never made before to 
take a herd of cattle. 

Knowing that arduous work was 
in store for us, we took an early 
start, and moved the cattle off the 
“bed ground” before the stars had 
ceased to twinkle. The camp- 
wagon was packed, the horses 
gathered in from the surrounding 
hills, and the whole outfit was in 
motion, headed southwesterly in 
the direction of the grand cafion of 
the Rio Grande, before the sun had 
gilded the craggy peaks of snow to 
our left. 

It was our usual custom to graze 
the cattle an hour or two in the 
morning before throwing them on 
the trail, but through this barren 
and drought-stricken valley graz- 
ing was out of the question, though 
occasional little tufts o: grass 
would cause our hungry cattle to 
break from the lines in quest of it. 

This made the driv- 
ing hard on the horses 
and extremely vexa- 
tious for the horse- 
men. We intended to © 
reach the Rio Grande, 
some twenty miles 
ahead, and make the 
crossing that day if 
possible, so we had no time to spare. 

We had a Mexican along with us who said he 
knew the country, and at nine o’clock I put him 
astride a fresh horse and sent him ahead to hunt for 
water. The hungry condition of our cattle demanded 
the constant attention of all our force. Accordingly, 
contrary to our usual custom, we pushed ahead with- 
out first looking out a watering-piace. 

The drive during the forenoon was a circuitous one. 
It wound about among the pifion hills, and through 


Chuck-a-wa-ay-a- 


a thick undergrowth of chaparral and cactus. The | 


lead cattle were so hungry and thirsty that it was 
almost impossible to hold theia back, and the column 
of cattle was some two miles in length. Those of 
us who were “line-riders” had continually to run our 
horses up and down the line, and now and then crocs 
over to the other side to gather in stragglers. 


with sloping banks. The lead cattle scented water, | down as often as he could get up, rolled over and | 





























and we had great difficulty in holding them back. 

Two of us rode ahead as rapidly as possible to ex- 
amine the approaches to the water, and we were hor- | 
rorstruck to find one of the worst ‘‘death-traps” that 
a herd of 





over, kicked and trampled upon, and his eyes, mouth | 
and ears had been filled with dirt, yet he arose quietly | 
from it all with the same unconcerned, serene, and | 
contented look that he wears upon all occasions, and | 


he seemed to | 





led into. In- 
stead of the 
‘fine stream 
and the slop- 
ing banks,” 
we found a 
little trick- 
ling stream 
at the bot- 








thirsty cat- say: 
tle could *“Humph! 
possibly be you'll find 


that it takes 
more than a | 
Texas cattle 
stampede to 
disturb my 
equilibrium 
or ruffle my 
temper.” 














rushing down the side of the cafion. Having been 
twenty-eight hours without water, they were frantic 
at the scent of it, and liable to cast themselves head- | 
long into this narrow chasm. 

We had to drive parallel with it for a mile or more, | 
and how we ever kept that herd of cattle out of it is | 
still a puzzle to me. 

Every one of us worked with all his might. The | 
cattle were like so many wild buffaloes turned loose 
upon us. They ran about bellowing, pawing and 
fighting with each other, rushing here and there per- 
| fectly frantic in their efforts to reach water. 

A bunch of five or six hundred would make a head- | 
|long rush. Some one had to head them off at the 
risk of his life. The excitement and uproar were so 
great that none of us thought of our own safety, but | 
galloped here and there, jumping rocks, ditches and | 
| arroyas, heading off a band of cattle on the brink of | 
| some precipice, yelling, shouting and firing six- 
shooters until the crazy mass was 
turned, for if the lead cattle once 
broke over into an arroya, no 
power on earth could stay the/| 
whole -herd from following. 

Tt was a terrible afternoon’s ex- | 
perience for men, horses and cat- | 
tle. We had no time to eat, and | 
none to drink, except that, during | 
a little lull, one of the boys gal- 
loped around to each of us with 
water enough in lis canteen to wet 
our parched lips. 

One man at a time was spared to | 
go and exchange his exhausted 
horse for a fresh one. We were 
rapidly nearing the Rio Grande, 
where the cattle could have water 
to their hearts’ content, but none 
of us could tell whether or no, we 
would strike the river or a bluff that 
would precipitate the cattle to their 
death. 

At last we found time to ride 
ahead. The Rio Grande flows 
through a caiion, with solid rock 
walls upon either side some two 
thousand feet high. The place} 
where we approached it is the only | 
one in seventy miles where a horse- 
man, or even a footman, can get | 
down the almost perpendicular | 
walls, and effect a crossing. Here, 
the branch cafion we were follow- 
ing down leads to the water’s 








Z , edge. | 
¢ /., | The opposite bank of the Rio| 

“if Grande rises abruptly in this same 
Ye 


two-thousand-foot cafion wall, but 
a narrow, winding road has been 
cut up the side of it. A little Mex- 
ican town, or plaza, has been built 
| across the mouth of the branch cafion. 

We found that it would be impossible to swim the 
river at the point where we must strike it. The cur- 

| rent was very swift, and the banks were steep. The 
| cattle must necessarily pass through the narrow 
street of the plaza, and also between two unfenced 
fields of barley. This street was full of Indians, 
Mexicans, women, children, goats, dogs, and, in fact, 
a sample of almost everything animate that could 
frighten a herd of cattle. 

No time was to be lost, and there was but one way 
to go. We must drive straight ahead and take the 
chances. We took a parting look at the obstacles in 
the way, hired the first ten Mexicans we met to help 
us through, and galloped back to the herd. As we 

neared the plaza the cattle, urged on by shouts, pis- 
tol-shots and yells, fairly flew between the barley- 


Knowing 
tom of a nar- that the el- 
row arroya bow in the 
from ten to road at the 
fifteen feet river bank 
deep. would be a 

It was too critical 
late to turn point, we 
the cattle had fortified 
back, as they it with three 
were already horsemen, 


but when the lead cattle reached that point and could 
see the river rolling in front of them, it was im- 
possible to change their course. The horsemen had 
to give way or be crushed in the onward charge. 

On the cattle rushed, down the steep bank, and 
plunged in pell-mell. On they came, leaping over 
one another in their frantic efforts to be “in at the 
death.” Inten minutes the river was full of a swim- 
ming, struggling, strangling mass of cattle. Yet on 
they came with the same headlong rush, piling on 
top and sliding out from under each other in the 
deep water in rapid succession. 

We rode in with six-shooters and fired rapidly | 
right and left, and all about the struggling mass. 
This broke them up and the leaders, who had alveady 
slaked their thirst, swam ashore and-started on a run | 
up the river-bank. 

In a short time we had the river cleared, not a hoof 
lost, and the whole column on a steady run, headed | 
for the crossing-place above, where we found room 
on the sandy beach to hold them in check while we 
quickly prepared for crossing the river. Our cattle 
and horses had had considerable aquatic training, 
as we had already taken them across the Brazos, the 
Salt Fork, the Canadian, and several other streams, 
nearly all of them at high 
water. 

It was now four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the 
sun was already below 
the edge of the western 
cafion wall. This cafion 
wall is divided into three 
benches or steps. The 
first bench is some five 
hundred feet above the 
river-level, and we judged 
there was room on it to 
hold our cattle for the 
night. 

We decided to try and 
reach the first shelf if 
possible. We drove in the horse 
crossed them all safely. We crowded the cattle in 
after them, but the deep and rapid water frightened 
them and they turned upon us a number of times. 

We swam our horses back and forth to encourage 
them, but they would not follow. A bunch of about 
one hundred at last got to “milling” and worked 
farther out into the stream. We rode in and broke 
up the ‘‘mill,’”’ and one old cow struck out boldly for 
the other shore. The current caught her and then 
she could not turn back. A leader was all we needed 
and we soon had the whole herd following in the 
wake of the old cow. 

Occasionally one weaker than the rest would get 
rolled under by the swift current, and we had to cross 
over and help him out. We found but a narrow 
landing-place and continually had to swim our horses 
on the lower side and urge and shove the moving 
mass of cattle up stream, to prevent their being 
carried against the bluffs below the landing. 


herd first and 








We got them all over safely with the exception of | 
one yearling, and with that exception, we passed, 
without loss or accident, one of the most dangerous 
day’s drives I ever experienced. After the cattle 
were well-started up the cafion trail I recrossed the | 
river and assisted some Mexicans in getting our | 
camp wagon over. 

We swam the mules over first, then took the con- | 
tents of the wagon over in two “dug-outs.” We then | 
placed the wagon with the two left-hand wheels in | 
one dug-out, and the tworight-hand in the other, and | 
paddled her over in safety. We reached our shelf 


Of course our only safety was to place our whole 
force on guard about the cattle. It was nearly mid- 
night before we had a chance to ride to the camp- 
wagon one at a time and get something to eat. How 
hungry we were after our long fast, and the excite- 
ment and exertion of the day! 

After the storm passed we left the cattle in care of 
a guard of three, and the rest of us, completely tired 
out, rolled up in our blankets about the camp-wagon 
and went to sleep. 

About half-past three o’clock in the morning I 
heard a sudden rumble as of distant thunder. The 
next instant I knew it was a stampede of the cattle, 
but before any of us could spring up they were upon 
us, and came crashing through the camp and jump- 
ing over our heads at the rate of about sixty a 
minute. 

The lantern on the wagon and the camp fire enabled 
the cattle to see our prostrate forms, and they would 
leap high in the air and clear us by three feet. 

I swung my blankets and shouted, others did the 
same, and the column parted, and went either side of 
the wagon, jumping through the camp fire and over 
the pots and skillets in their headlong rush. 

Three of us sprang to our saddles and followed 
down the rocky steep at breakneck speed, to find that 
Nigger Joe was there ahead of us and had turned the 
column. We rode immediately around and headed 
them off from the face of the bluff and we soon had 
them all under control again. 

Luckily, they stampeded in the direction they were 
drivenin. A rush to the front would have resulted 
in their immediate destruction. Joe was up prepar- 
ing breakfast and at the first break he sprang to his 
saddle and was doubtless the means of saving many 
of the cattle from death. 

A little, innocent-looking burro was the cause of 
the stampede. He came quietly down the mountain 
trail and before the guard could turn him he walked 
into the centre of the sleeping vera 


and braved. 


B. G. A. 
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For the Companion. 


AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR. 


The steamers bound from Liverpool to the United 
States usually call at Queenstown, and while they 
are waiting for the mails the passengers have a 
chance to spend a few hours ashore. 

There is often time enough for the tourist to run 
up the pretty river Lee to Cork, to hear the sweet 
bells of Shandon, and to kiss the famous Blarney 

stone, which is supposed 


to confer oiliness of 
tongue upon all who 
touch it. 


Should one see no more 
of Ireland than this, one 
would be struck by the 
wit and good-humor of 
the peasantry. They are 
a blarneying lot, the ped- 
lers and beggars and car- 
men, who besiege the pas- 
senger the instant he puts 
his foot ashore; but their 
glibness of speech, their 
flattery, their quickness 
of reply, keep him from 
becoming angry as they press around him with pots 
of shamrock, sticks of black-thorn, Irish lace, and 
trinkets made from bog oak. 

To escape from the pedlers and beggars he has to 
jump on one of the jaunting-cars that hem him in. 
The drivers yell at him and wave their whips at him 
like madmen, and endeavor to anticipate his direc- 
tions. 

“Yes, yer haner, this kyar, yer haner!” 

“Is it to Cork I’ll be takin’ yer haner? Very good, 
yer haner!” 

Probably he has never been so petitioned and so 
flattered in all his life before. Each driver of the 
score who surround him makes believe that he is the 
one who has been hired, and the passenger has no 
peace until he proves his choice by taking his seat, 
when the whip is laid smartly over the scraggy pony, 
and he goes flying wildly along the white terraces of 
the beautiful harbor. 

A jolting car would be a better name for the vehi- 
cle. It is difficult to speak while riding; the words 
seem to be bumped out of one. But let us once start 
the driver’s loquacity by asking him a question and 
he will rattle on as his “‘kyar” does. 

He never leaves a question unanswered, and if in- 
formation is sought which he does not possess, instead 
of admitting his ignorance, he promptly invents a 
reply. 

“What building is that?’? was once asked. 

“The post-office, sorr.” 

‘‘What are those little statues along the cornices?” 

“Thim are the twelve Apostles, sorr.” 





on the caiion wall after dark. “But there are only eleven. Where is the other 
It was a novel and a fearful place to camp over | one?” 

night with a herd of cattle. We found a.place quite | ‘The other one is it, yer haner? 

level and large enough to bed the cattle and camp the | sorting the American mail.” 


Sure he’s inside 
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They have a legend for nearly every rock, a 
whimsical theory for every mystery. 

“You see that hill to the left, sorr ?” 

“Yes.” 

“One side of it is red; that is sandstone rock. 
Now does yer haner see that mountain on the 
right with the two peaks ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Now, sorr, do you know the raison that moun- | 
tain has two peaks ?” 


| 


Before the ride is done, the driver is pretty sure 


| to call attention to his horse. 


“Would yer haner look at the baste? Sure, | 
now, that’s the finest pony in Cork! Troth, but 
yer haner never saw a more ilegant crayture than 
that.” 

And though scraggy and underfed, the ponies | 
of these voluble Jehus are usually mettlesome and 
fast. Then when we have paid our fares, pro- 
vided that it is double what he is entitled to, we 











AN IRISH 


JA 


“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, it was this way. The devil was taking 
a walk one morning, and seein’ the side of the 
mountain was red sandstone, he thought he would | 
sharpen his sword upon it, and when he came to | 
the other mountain he wanted to see if the sword 
would cut. So he gave a slash to the top of it, 
and that’s what split the two peaks. Faith, sorr, 
‘tis true; ‘tis a thousand times I’ve been tould 
about it.” 

The answer is always ready, but it is not always 
clear. A good story is told of a traveller who 
remonstrated with the driver for his recklessness. 
He had scarcely done so when the horse stumbled 
and fell on a slope down which they were going. 

“There, I told you we should be down!” 

“Just hould the reins a minute,” was the only 
reply of the driver, who ran back a few yards to 
pick up the horse’s shoe. ‘“Bedad, ’tis lucky we 
are! Sure it might have come off on the other 
side of the hill.” 

‘*Well, what are you going to do?” complained 
the traveller. ‘‘We are twenty miles from B——; 
we cannot walk all that way and the mare cannot 
take us with her shoe off.”’ 

“Oh, be aisy, now. There’s a blacksmith hard 
by, and we can get it pnt on again.” 

“Dut how far off is the blacksmuth’s ?” 

“Tis hard by.” 

**What do you mean by ‘hard by’ ?” 

“Oh, just round the corner.” 

**T see no corner; what corner do you mean ?” 

‘‘The corner we are coming to, sure enough.” 

Several miles had been covered when that corner 
was reached, and then the shoe was replaced by 
the smith, who came out of one of those pitiable 
hovels which abound in the south of Ireland. The 








roof was thatched, the thatch being secured from 


UNTING-CAR. 


|are sent on board the tender with benedictions 


enough—were they worth anything—to save the | 

greatest of sinners. Wiiuiam H. Riverine. 
+O 

LIFE. | 

Let us be like a bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings; 


He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, | 
Knowing he hath his win ngs. | 


(Translated by Edwin Arnold.) | 
+p 
AN ENGLISH MARRIAGE LAW. 


The English are noted for the obstinacy with 
which they cling to old laws and customs, and for | 
the caution with which, often, they hesitate to 
alter laws and customs which have become wholly | 
unsuited to the age. A curious illustration of this | 
is seen in the fact that the law which forbids a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister still re- 
mains in force. ; 

This law, which declares that such a marriage 
is null and void, and that the children of such a 


— Victor Hugo. 








the law, was passed fifty-three years ago. For more 
than forty years there has been an almost constant | 
agitation to get rid of it; but it has not succeeded | 
because the House of Lords has steadily resisted 
the change. 

Again and again the House of Commons, by 
varying majorities, has passed a bill repealing the 
law. When sent to the Lords, these bills have 
been opposed by the Bishops, and mainly by their 


influence, have been as often rejected. Once the | 


bill was passed to a second reading by the Lords, | 
but on the next stage of consideration it was 
thrown out. 

Last month the House of Commons once more 
voted in favor of the change. The majority in 


the wintry winds by cords thrown over it and | favor of the bill was nearly a hundred, and was 


weighted at the ends with stones. 
one room and the family shared that with the pigs 
and poultry. 

A twinkle appeared in the driver’s eye when he 
saw the traveller looking at an overgrown, loutish 
boy wearing a coat much too small for him. 

*“‘Sure his mother should let it out for him, as 
Paddy Murphy had his breeches let out, sorr.” 

“And how was that?” 

“Well, sorr, Paddy Murphy, who lives in a 
cabin close by, wanted a pair of breeches. So he 
goes down to Peter McClogan, the tailor, who 
lives in the valley below, and says, says he, ‘Peter, 
I want you to make me a pair of breeches.’ 

‘Stand by,’ says Peter, ‘and I will measure | 
you.’ 

‘So the breeches were made, and when sent | 
home, they were so small that Paddy could not | 
get into them. Back he took them, and told Peter 
how vexed he was with them. 

*“*-You’ve made my breeches too small,’ he 
says. ‘You must let them out.’ 

***Well,’ says Peter, ‘leave them with me, and 
I will do that same for you.’ 

“So Pat left them to be let out. Time went by, 
and Peter did not send them back. So Paddy 
went down to the valley to see why he did not get 
them. As soon as he got to the house, he saw the 
tailor digging up some potatoes, and he shouted | 
out to him, ‘Peter, have you let my breeches out ?” 

“‘Faith and I have!’ says Peter. ‘I’ve let them 
out for a shilling a week ever since you left 
them!” 

A military officer once engaged a car in Cork, 
and at the end of the ride paid the driver six- 
pence. Now sixpence was the exact amount due, 
but more generous customers were in the habit of 
paying a shilling for the same distance. 

“Bad luck to the Zulus!” muttered Pat, rue- 
fully looking at the same coin in his palm. 

The Zulu war was in progress, or had just 
ended, and the officer turned round sternly. 

‘What is that you say ?” 

‘*Bad luck to the Zulus, sorr!” 

‘“*Why do you say it?” 

“Faith, yer haner, because they’ve killed all the 
shilling officers, and left none but the sixpenny 
ones.” 


There was only | 








made up of members of every party. But no 


| one expects that the House of Lords will pass the | 


bill. 
The idea that there is something wrong in per- 


| mitting a man to marry the sister of his deceased 


wife, seems first to have occurred to Archbishop 
Parker, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. That 
| prelate was anxious to prove that Elizabeth was a 
legitimate heir to her father, Henry VIII.; and 
he did so by arguing that, as Henry’s marriage 
with Catherine, his brother’s widow, was not law- 
ful, his marriage with Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth’s 
| mother, was lawful. 
| Fora long time in England, the marriage of a 
| man with his deceased wife’s sister was considered 
| *voidable,”’ though not void. That is, it could be 
| declared unlawful by an ecclesiastical court, in 
| case a suit for that purpose was brought during 
| the lifetime of both parties. If either of them 
| died before such a suit, the marriage was regarded 
jas valid, and the children by it were legitimate. 
| Then the law which now exists was passed, mak- 
ing such marriages altogether contrary to law. 
| Itis not easy for us, among whom such mar- 
riages are of frequent occurrence, to see on what 
ground they should be forbidden. The English 
Bishops and other supporters of the law maintain 
| that such marriages are contrary to the injunctions 
of the Bible; and profess to find such a prohibi- 
| tion by inference, in texts from the Old Testament 
Book of Leviticus. They also say that the possi- 
prep of such a marriage would injuriously alter 
the relations of a widower toward his wife’s sister, 
so as to prevent her from being a member of his 
household. 

On the other hand, those who wish to get rid of 
the law hold that the inference that these marriages 
are forbidden in the Bible is not a just one, and 
maintain that it is the most natural thing in the 
world that a man who has lost his wife should 
wed her sister, and so enable her to take care of 
his young family. 

As a fact, many Englishmen do marry their de- 
ceased wives’ sisters, in spite of the law, preferring 
to submit to the grievous disadvantages it imposes, 
rather than deprive their children of the care 
which, often, no one can so well bestow as a sis- 
ter-in-law, to whom they are attached, and who is 











| are to be held in June. Each convention will also 


| can politics, the party platform. The term was 


| and expressive, it has long ago been adopted as 
|of good usage. 


| probably well known. 


| convention a committee on resolutions is appointed, 


| olutions offered are referred to t!1e committee with- 
marriage are not to be recognized as legitimate by | out debate. 
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| familiar with their needs. Much suffering youn no 
doubt resulted to families from this state of things, 
especially to families in whose hands there i is con- 
siderable property. 

If the question were a vital one, on which the 
House of Commons was resolutely set, the House 
of Lords would have been compelled long ago to 
pass the bill repealing the law; but it is just one 
of those questions which, while important to a 
large number of Englishmen whose personal in- 
terests are concerned, is not one of those great 
general issues which inspire the House of Com- 
mons to put forth all its power to carry it, and so 
the Lords resist the change with impunity. 

It is an interesting fact that the Prince of Wales 
and other royal peers have several times voted in 
favor of the repeal of the law. Moreover, there 
is not one of the important colonies of Great Brit- 
ain in which the prohibition of these marriages 
has not been abandoned. 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME. 





Whe bides his time—he Snstee the sweet | 
Of honey, in the saltest tea 
And though he fares with aewe st feet, 
Joy runs to meet him, drawing near; 
The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 
The roadsides bloom in his applause, 
Who bides his time. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
—+or- 
PARTY PLATFORMS. | 

The choice of candidates to be supported at the 
|election in November to the offices of President 
| and Vice-President is not the only duty of the 
conventions of the great national parties which 


promulgate a statement of the principles and pol- 
icy which it believes to be best for the people to 
adopt and for the government to put in practice. 
This statement, sometimes in the form of reso- 
lutions, sometimes in the more emphatic form of 
direct and dogmatic assertion, is called, in Ameri- 


once merely slang, but as it was found convenient 


The manner in which platforms are made is 
On the first day of the 


—one member from each State,—who is selected 
by the delegates representing that State. All res- 


Secret meetings of this committee are held, at 
| which the language of the resolutions submitted | 
iby any member is carefully discussed, and finally | 
| agreed upon and adopted. 

Before the convention proceeds to the work of 
nominating candidates, the platform is reported 
by the chairman of the committee, who reads it 
to the delegates present. In most cases it is im- 
mediately put to vote, and unanimously adopted. 
Occasionally a minority report is made, and a dis- 


of the two parties which are to contend for the 
supremacy is perfectly well known. Yet neither 
party will,—unless the ordinary practice is 
changed,—so word its statement of principles that 
a protectionist or an anti-protectionist cannot find 
in the platform of either party enough to quiet 
his political conscience when he votes for its can- 
didates. 

But if the platform is, to a certain degree, un- 
candid and intentionally vague, not many persons 
are deceived by it. They know what the party 
intends to do, and though they shut their eyes and 
stop their ears, they are perfectly aware, when 
they vote, whether they are supporting or oppos- 
ing the measures they profess to desire. 

Accordingly it may be said that the insincerity 
of platforms is altogether wasted, and that it 
would be quite as well, even so far as votes are 


|concerned, to use words which say what they 
| mean, and mean what they say. But politicians 


never have learned that lesson, and perhaps they 
never will learn it. 


a 
THE DRUMMER-BOY. 


Many of our readers are probably familiar with a 
touching little poem of the late war called “The 
Drummer-Boy,” a brave little lad, who, as the poet 
tells us, served under General Lyon, and was rescued 


| by him after a battle. 


The facts of the boy’s story, as related not long 


| ago by a trustworthy comrade, are even more pathetic 


and significant than they are made in the poem. 

When General Lyon was on his march to Wilson’s 
Creek, a Tennessee woman, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, brought her son, a lad of twelve, into camp. 
She was starving, she said; her husband was dead, 
and the boy wished to enlist as a drummer. 

The lad watched the officer’s doubting face eagerly. 

‘Don’t be afraid, captain! I can drum!” he cried. 

“Give him a trial!” the captain ordered. 

The fifer, a gigantic fellow, looked on the puny boy 
contemptuously, and broke into an air exceedingly 
difficult to accompany with the drum; but so well 
did the child succeed that even the captain applauded. 
‘““Eddy” was enrolled as drummer, and became the 
pet of the camp. He was the especial favorite of 
the fifer, who, when the march led them over creeks 
difficult to ford, would hoist the boy on his shoulders, 
and, fifing and drumming merrily, they would lead 
the way for the line. 

At the battle of Wilson’s Creek, General Lyon was 
killed and his force routed. Toward morning one of 
his soldiers, lying wounded by the stream, heard a 
feeble rat-tat in the woods. 

“That is Eddy beating the reveille,” he thought. 
He crept to him, and found the lad, with both feet 
shot off, thumping on his drum. 

“Don’t say I won’t live!” he said. ‘This gentle- 
man said he’d fix me until the doctor would bring me 
all right again.” He nodded to the body of a Con- 
federate soldier, who, although dying, had dragged 
himself through the grass to the child, and had tied 
up his legs with his suspenders to check the flow of 
blood from the arteries. 

Later in the morning, while the comrades lay help- 
less together, a body of Southern cavalry rode up. 

*“*Look to the child,” said the Yankee soldier. 

Two of the men, grizzled old soldiers, who were 





cussion takes place; but inasmuch as the two re- 
| Ports are not printed, and delegates who are not | 
| members of the committee have neither the oppor- | 
‘tunity to compare the two critically, nor time to 
think the matter over, the decision is usually | 
| hasty, and, though it may be right, it is not well- | 
| considered. 

Moreover, since apparent want of harmony in 
| & party is supposed to be a great evil, most of the 
| delegates are inclined to stand by the committee, 
even if they would have preferred to support the 
minority. 

The practice of adopting a declaration of prin- 
ciples, after a single hasty reading, is one reason 
why platforms do not have the authority which 
they always ought to possess. Another reason, 
no doubt, is that they are not always drawn 
as the candid expression of the wishes, the prin- 
ciples, the aspirations, of those who adopt them. 
Every one who takes a right view of government 
by party—and all free governments are, and must 
be, conducted by parties responsible for the proper 
exercise of their power—will admit that the prin- 
ciples should be the first consideration, the candi- 
dates secondary. 

Why so? Because, if the principles announced 
are the true expression of the party policy, each 
member of the party sincerely adopts them, and 
desires to act upon them. All the candidates will 
adhere to these principles, and as it is more impor- 
tant that the principles shall triumph than that 
any particular man shall carry them out, any 
honest man of sufficient ability for the place he is 
to be nominated to fill should be acceptable. 

Political history might be drawn upon for nu- 
merous examples of a practice that cannot be recon- 
ciled with this view. In fact, the preparation of 
the platform is usually entrusted to a, committee 
which is designedly composed of men who are 
skilled in the use of words; and this committee 
studies so to draw the resolutions that they shall 
satisfy those who are anxious for an emphatic 
declaration of principles, and shall at the same 
time be capable of an explanation not offensive to 
such members of the party as are not in full har- 
mony with its general policy. 

In the old times the Whigs and Democrats each 
tried to employ language which would render it 
possible for those who favored and those who 
opposed slavery to support their candidates. A 
few years ago there was much adroit wording of 
platforms so as to keep the “hard money” vote 
and not to offend the ‘‘greenbackers.” 

This year the tariff is the issue, and the policy 








probably themselves fathers, sprang to the ground 
and lifted the boy tenderly. As they carried him, he 
tried to tap his drum. With a triumphant smile, 
and still smiling, he died before they could reach the 
camp. 

Eddy’s drum-tap still echoes with meaning from 
those dark and terrible days, for it tells us of the 
bravery and tenderness which filled alike the hearts 
beating under blue coats and gray. 


———_~+or— 
CLARA. 


It was an old gentleman who had boarded for 
many years in the hotel who told us the story of 
Clara. He called it the drama of the elevator. 

“She was a modest, gentle little girl of fifteen 
when I first saw her,” he said. ‘Her father was a 
corn-merchant in an inland village who had suddenly 
made a fortune by a lucky speculation and had come 
to New York to increase it. His wife was a farmer’s 
daughter, ‘tired of housekeeping and sewing,’ and, 
as she told us, ‘determined to enjoy life at last in a 
hotel.’ 

“Clara had been used to a quiet life, to helping her 
mother with the housework, and to the routine of a 
country school. At first, she blushed when even an 
old man like myself bade her good-morning. But 
after a month or two, I met her constantly riding up 
and down on the elevator or parading the corridors 
with two or three other overdressed little girls. 

“As the year passed, Clara’s dresses grew more gay 
and expensive. Her gowns were richer, her arms 
were covered with bangles, long drops dangled from 
her ears. She giggled incessantly. 

“At the end of the second year she carried on 
flirtations with half-a-dozen young men in the hotel, 
to the delight of the clerks and waiters, who had 
dubbed her the Belle of the Lafayette House. 

“TI still met her frequently in the elevator. The 
young man who worked it was only about twenty 
years old, but he wore a black moustache and a dia- 
mond pin in his cravat and assumed the manner of a 
man of the world. I observed that they were often 
in close conversation which stopped abruptly when I 
entered. 

“I was scarcely surprised, therefore, when I was 
told one morning that the elevator boy and the heir- 
ess had eloped together, in the night. 

“They came back and begged for pardon. Clara 
was an only child. Her father did what he could for 
them. He took her husband into his business and 
tried to educate him to comprehend it. But he was 
an ignorant, vain boy, capable of no better work 
than the turning of a crank. 

“The possession of money dazzled and bewildered 
him. He began to drink and to gamble; he abused 
Clara, and finally, in a fit of delirium, drove her with 
her child from his house at night. She came home, 
faded and old in her youth, a miserable wreck of 
| womanhood. 
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“J see many a young girl, now patrolling the corri- 
dors of the hotels or marching into the eating-rooms, 
boldly challenging admiration. They seem to me to 
be tottering on the verge of ruin. At the very age 
when a young maiden most needs a mother’s guard- 
ianship she flings aside that protection and goes, 
neglected, on her own way.” 

Who was to blame for the wreck of Clara’s life? 
Who will be to blame for the next, and the next ruin 
of the same sori? 

———_@>—_—— 


STRAY SHOTS FROM DICKENS. 


Charles Dickens had a ready tongue as well as a 
pen moved by the electrical currents of genius. A 
writer in Temple Bar says that Dickens was one 
night listening to a gentleman’s atrocious singing of 
a popular song, and had borne the infliction with 
great gravity, until the singer suddenly ended on a 
high note, with a flourish known in musical language 
as a “turn.” 

Then he flashed on a friend present a look of 
amazement. 

“What did he,mean by doing that?” asked the 
friend. 

“Oh, that’s quite in rule in music, as well as in pro- 
verbial philosophy,” was Dickens’s grave answer. | 
“When things are at their worst, they always take a | 
turn.” | 

One evening his friend M—— entered the room | 
wearing a ridiculously long stock, which Dickens be- 
gan surveying with a thoughtful, puzzled expression. 

“Holloa, Charley! What are you staring at my 
stock for?” inquired he. 

A heavy load of doubt seemed to be lifted from the | 
mind of Mr. Dickens. He heaved a sigh of relief, | 
and beamed with satisfaction. 

“Stock! It is really meant for a stock, is it! Iam 
so glad to know you meant it for that! It was so 
painful to think you might have intended it for a | 
waistcoat!’ 

Dickens had once gone for a few hours to the Tiv- | 
oli Gardens, a place of public resort, and was there | 
followed about by a man who evidently recognized 
him, and wished to pick up any stray crumb of con- | 
versation he might let fall. Suddenly Dickens turned, 
lifting his hat with elaborate politeness, and in- | 
quired : | 

“Pray, sir, may I ask if you are a native of this | 
place?” 

“No—no—sir. I am not,” stammered the other, | 
confused. | 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I fancied I could detect | 
Broad-stares (Broadstairs) on your very face.” 

ee eens 
KING ALFONSO. 


The little King of Spain, who became at birth the 
sovereign of that State, though his mother still acts 
as regent, has always been an object of intense in- 
terest to the Spanish people. Considering the fact 
that his father died before little Alfonso was born, 
and that the hopes of the nation therefore centre in 
him, it is not surprising that he is tenderly and anx- 
iously nurtured. 

All his little ailments have been subject for dis- 
cussion at court, and in the fashionable circles of 
Madrid, and it is said that at one brilliant reception 
at the capital, an official of the Palace appeared 
with triumphant joy overspreading his countenance | 
and announced to the interested assembly : 

“The king has a tooth!” 

Before the little fellow was many months old, he 
appeared in public, that is to say, he was carried out 
upon a balcony and held there to witness a review of 
the national troops. The grandees of Spain must be 
strangely deficient in humor if they could view such 
a scene with unmoved countenances. 

Mr. Henry M. Field says, in “Old Spain and New | 
Spain,” that an attempt to induce the little king to 
give audiences has not always been successful. | 

Not long since, the queen made a journey into one 
of the provinces, and was received there with all the | 
honors becoming her state. A duke, the great man 
of the region, came forward to meet her, armed with 
an address which he proceeded to deliver in the most 
sonorous Castilian, when the king, greatly to the 
confusion of his mother, set up a cry which quite 
drowned the orator’s voice. 

The duke, however, was equal to the occasion and 
extricated her from embarrassment by saying, like a 
true courtier : 

“When the king speaks, his subjects must keep 
silence.” At which happy sally the queen laughed, 
and all was smooth again. 
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LIFE-JACKETS. 


A man often illustrates by his own behavior the 
difference between moral and physical courage. He 
is brave enough calmly to face dangers that threaten 
his life, and yet he has not sufficient courage to en- 
counter the ridicule of his comrades. 

An illustration is given by the deep-sea fishermen, 
who supply London with fresh fish. They trawl on 
the Dogger Bank, a shoal in the German Ocean, 
between England and Denmark. It is about one 
hundred and seventy miles north and south by sixty- 
five miles east and west. About twelve thousand 
men are employed in this fishery, and each smack 
Stays eight weeks on the Bank, and then returns to 
port to refit. 

The catch of fish, packed in one hundred pound 
boxes, is sent every two or three days to Billingsgate 
by steamers. The boxes are transferred from the 
smacks to the steamer in small boats, and in rough 
weather the transshipment is such dangerous work 
that many lives are lost in the ferrying. 

A benevolent gentleman who saw the process, was 
80 much impressed with its perils that he spoke to 
the owner of a large fleet about lessening the dan- 
ger. 

“We lose, on an average, thirty-five men every 
year in ferrying fish,” said the owner. 

“But don’t you think many lives could be saved if 
life-belts were worn?” asked the gentleman. 

“No doubt, but the men won’t wear them; they 
are afraid of being laughed at and called cowards.” 

“In other words, they won’t wear them because 
they are cowards,” suggested the gentleman. 

“Yes, I suppose that is the truth,” said the owner, 


It was the truth. The brave fishermen were want- 
ing in the moral courage which could face ridicule. 
The gentleman made a note of the fact, and when, 
at a later day, fishing vesseis came under his control, 
he made it a rule not to engage a man unless he 
agreed to wear a life-jacket while ferrying fish. His 
action prompted other owners to provide life-jackets 
for their men and to insist that they should be worn. 


es 
KINDLING FIRE BY FRICTION. 


Many things look simple and easy enough, but are 
| next to impossible except to persons who have ac- 
| quired a certain indescribable knack by means of 
| long practice. Sir S. W. Baker thus describes the 
| Arabian process of kindling a fire, a process which 
many readers of the Companion have probably tried 
| before now without success. 


| The Arabs always obtained their fire by the friction 
of two pieces of wood. A piece of dry nabbuk was 
| selected about as thick as the little finger. A notch 
| was cut in this, and it was laid upon the ground, with 
| the notch uppermost; into this was fitted the sharp 
| point of a similar piece of wood, about eighteen 
| inches long, which, being held perpendicularly with 
| both hands, was worked between the palms like a 
| drill, with as great a pressure as possible, from the | 
top to the bottom, as the hands descended with the | 
motion of rubbing or rolling the stick. | 

After about two minutes of great labor the notch | 
began to smoke; a brown dust, like ground coffee, | 
fell from the singed wood, and this charred sub- | 
stance, after increased friction, emitted a still denser | 
smoke, and commenced smouldering; the fire was | 
produced. | 

A rag was now torn from the clothing of one of | 
the party, in which the fire was carefully wrapped, | 
and fanned with the breath; it was then placed in a | 
wisp of dry grass, and rapidly turned in the air until | 
the flame burst forth. | 








+> | 
‘or | 


A SUDDEN CALL. 


“The one shall be taken, and the other left.” This 
text was perhaps never fulfilled in a more startling 
manner than in the following case, reported by a 
private in the Confederate Army : | 


The guard-house was a two-story framed building, 
about twelve feet square, having two rooms, one 
above the other. The detail for guard duty was re- | 

uired to stay in this house, those who wished to | 
sleep going upstairs, while others just relieved, or 
about to go on duty, clustered round the fire in the | 
lower room. 

One night, when the upper floor was covered with 
sleeping men, an improvised infantryman who had 
been relieved from duty walked into the house, and, | 
preparatory to taking his stand at the fire, threw his 
musket carelessly into the corner. A loud report and 
angry exclamations immediately followed. 

The sergeant of the guard, noticing the direction 
of the ball, hurried upstairs, and, to the disgust of 
the sleepers, ordered all hands to ‘turn out.” Grumb- 
ling, growling, stretching and rubbing their eyes, the 
men got up. 

“‘Where’s Pryor?” some one inquired. 

His chum, who had been sleeping by his side under 
the same blanket, answered, ‘There he is, asleep; | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








shake him.” 
His blanket was drawn aside, and, with a shake, 
he was commanded to get up; but there was no mo- 
tion, noreply. The ball had gone through his heart, 
and he had passed without a groan or sigh from deep 
sleep to death. 





SS ae 
STRANGE FORTUNE OF WAR. 


During the war between Brazil, the Argentine 
Confederation and Uruguay on the one side and 
Paraguay on the other, there was to be observed a 
touching and rather unusual phase of military life. 
Mr. Robert Winthrop writes, in his ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Foreign Travel”: 

It was not alone the Paraguayan men and boys 
who had to bear arms in that struggle. ‘Food 
for powder” of that kind was soon exhausted. Then 
came the women’s turn to fight, and, indeed, from an 
early period of the war, mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts had donned the soldier’s uniform and fought | 
bravely in the ranks with those they loved. 

After a certain battle, when the “burying-parties” 
were busily Fegan y | their grim work, they came 
upon the bodies of two loving companions-in-arms, 
clasped in a last embrace. 

The head of one rested on the other’s breast, while 
an arm was closely drawn round him, the disengaged 
hand being raised to stanch the life-blood flowing 
from acruel gash. They looked like two true com- 
rades whose friendship death itself had not been able 
to sever. 

That, however, was not all their history. A 
wounded mother, in a soldier’s guise, had dragged 
herself to the spot where her son lay bleeding, and 
there, regardless of her own fatal injuries, had placed 
his head upon her breast, and tried to soothe his last 
living moments, as she had done his first on earth. | 





+r 
MUSICAL, 


The Brazilians are not of those who have no music 
in their souls, if we are to judge from a description 
by a traveller of their ox-wagons, or rather carts— 
for they have but two wheels, although ten and 
twelve oxen are needed to drag them across country. 

These carts make avery loud creaking noise, which 
is called chiado, as they go—something like that of the 
Persian wheel in India; but while the creaking of the 
Persian wheel serves to tell the men when the bul- 
lock stops, here in Brazil the chiado tells merely of 
so much friction between the wheel and axle, and so 
much more work for the poor beasts to do. 

But the drivers consider that in some way it helps 
the cart along; and far from thinking of putting a 
little grease, as I suggested, on the creaking wheels, 
they are in the habit of putting powdered charcoal 
on whenever the axle runs a little smoothly “‘to make 
it sing better.” 

+0 
TOUCHED OFF. 


Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton School, having been 
made a Canon of Windsor, was congratulated by a 
young lady, who requested him to give, in honor of 
his preferment, a ball to the ladies of Eton and 
Windsor. 

As she finished her request, she happened to touch 
his wig with her fan, and caused some of the powder 
to fly out. 

‘“My dear,” answered the doctor, ‘‘you see you can 
get the powder out of the canon, but not the ball.” 


—_—__—<+or>—__—_ 
A WHOLESOME HINT. 

A young man, beginning the struggle for success, 
wherein he must encounter many competitors, may 
find a good deal of working philosophy in this sen- 
tence from Lord Macaulay : 


They are most fortunate who soonest learn to ex- 
pect nothing for which they have not worked hard, 


**100 doses one dollar” is peculiar to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and true of no other medicine. (Adv. 


Sabaneta cies 

Barry’s Tricopherous will cure baldness! stop 
falling out, and impart thickness and softness. [Adv. 
ls emceeeeaniiieseomiennicn 


Throat Diseases commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. [Adv. 


—_—_—__—_ 

Your address ona postal—mentioning this paper— 
sent to Plymouth Rock Pants Co.,18 Summer Street, 
Boston, will bring you, FREE, 20 samples cloth, of which 
they cut to order the famous Plymouth Rock $3 Pants; 
Suits, $13.25. Branch House, 285 Broadway, N. Y. [Adv. 








O ALL THINKING MOTHERS. 

We want you to send to us for a free Sample of our 
Marshmallow Suppositories. They will at once over- 
come Constipation and Intestinal troubles in children, 
from one week to five years old, without the use of drugs 
of any kind. We also send free Samples of other valu- 
able preparations, and a choice little treatise on “How 
to avoid all stomach and bowel trouble in children, and 
carry them safely through the teething period.” Address 


THE DIAMOND LABORATORY CO., Naugatuck, Ct. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 














Have You a 
| Lace Dress? 


| If not, no better opportunity than the present could be 
| found to obtain one. SILK LACE Dresses were never 
| more fashionable nor the materials composing them ob- 
tainable at more reasonable prices than now. 


_KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD SILK LACE FLOUNCES 
| ARE GUARANTEED ALL SILK. 


Our Samples Are Our Best Advertisements, 


Enclose two cents in stamps, stating quality desired, 
and we will send you a collection of Samples represen® 
ing our choices patterns. 


To purchase any article of SILK LACE before exam- 
ining the Summer Number of KURSHEEDT’S STAND- 
ARD FASHIONABLE SPECIALTIES. 


NO SUBSTITUTES. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


As Manufacturers we can furnish precisely what we 
advertise. Address 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A Good Name 


| At home is a tower of strength abroad—says the familiar 
| proverb, and it is fully verified by the history of Hood's 
| Sarsaparilla. The first words of commendation and 
praise for this medicine were received from our friends 
and neighbors, and from the time it was fairly introduced 
up to the present, there has been, and is now, more of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold in Lowell, Mass., where it is made, than of all other 
sarsaparillas and blood purifiers combined. This “good 
name” among people who have known Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and its proprietors for years should certainly be 
strong evidence to people in other cities and towns of 
the excellence and merit of this medicine. Send for 
book containing statements of cures. 

“T had salt rheum on my left arm three years, suffer- 
ing terribly. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the salt 
rheum has entirely disappeared.” H. M. MILuxs, 71 
French St., Lowell, Mass. 


Representative Thompson 


Member of the Legislature from ward 6, Lowell, makes 
this statement: 

“Four or five years ago my father, Nathaniel Thomp- 
son, living in Dover, N. H., was run over by a wagon 
and received an injury to his right leg, below the knee. 
A sore formed, which increased in size, discharged eon- 
stantly so that he had to keep it bandaged all the time, 
and caused him a great deal of suffering. He was con- 
fined to the house most of thetime. He received only 
temporary relief from medical treatment, and physi- 
cians told him he would have to have his leg amputated. 
About eight months ago he began to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and soon noticed an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the sore. Now his leg is entirely well, and he is 
able to be about in good health.” ALBERT G. THOMP- 


SON, Bridge Street, Lowel!, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO. Doriestn, Mas, | 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


















EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of| 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK) 
across label. 











NESTLE’S 
FOOD 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 


FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 


Requires No Milk in Its Preparation, and 
is Very Effective in the Prevention 
of Cholera-Infantum. 

“Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the practice of Medicine,” 
Vol. VIL., the standard authority, says: ‘‘In cases of 
Cholera-Infantum Nestle’s Milk Food is alone 
to d.’’ Because the intestinal 
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> recommended. 
disorders to which infants are so subject are provided 
for by presenting only the nourishing properties of 
cow’s milk in a digestible form. ‘“Cow’s milk produces 
acoagulated mass of curd or cheese, which the imma- 
ture gastric juice is utterly unable to dispose of.” 
This is one of several reasons why infant foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in 
hot weather. Pamphlet by Prof. Lebert and sample 
sent on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & Co., Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 





pe 
ing-machine received the highest @ward of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Gold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.” Catalogue sent free. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 





HAKKA CREAM 


Ss 
_— ty 
Is recommendeu by 


HAY FEVER 
VLDSu-ET 
Is EASY AND AGREEABLE TO USE llauetae ane 


relief, and will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
Generous sample sent for four cts. in stamps. Manufactured by 
A. P. BusH & Co. (well-known in connection with Bovinine), Boston, Masse 











369 FULTON ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Gentlemen, —t received your 
sample of Hakka Cream, and am 
so well pleased with the result of 
a trial for Catarrh that I wish 
ie would send me two large 

ottles. Enclosed find $2. Yours, 
etc., (REy.) THOS. DUCK. 


AMHERST, MASS. 

Gentlemen, — When I received 
_ sample of Hakka Cream, six 
ours ago, I was sneezing, my 
nose running water, and all the 
symptoms of influenza. I have 
made two applications and already 
experience great relief. Enclosed 

find $1 for large bottle. 
(REV.) Dr. DUBOIS. 
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OUR STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY OUTFIT. 
oS Ler A Spring Offer. 





Until July 1st, we shall include, FREE, 
with each Outfit, a copy of the popular 30-cent 
book entitled, ‘Colors of Flowers.” This 
book contains illustrations of 37 flowers, with 
a description of the colors and shades of silk to work them. 

Kensington Embroidery and Stamping is the most popular 
and profitable Home Industry for ladies yet introduced into 
the United States. 


Our Double Stamping Outfit 


contains over 100 Stamping Patterns, 1 Set of Initials (the entire alphabet). 

For style of initials and size, see cut No. 2, on page 464 of the October Premium 

List. It also contains Needles, Sample Skeins of Silk Floss, Stamping Pads, 

Stamping Powder and Complete Lessons. In fact, it is a complete Art Workshop in itself, 
Price, only $1.00. Postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 


A Special Offer. 


4) The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work is 8 x 11 inches in size, and contains over 

500 illustrations, many of which are full-page. The Book is edited by JENNY Juz, and 

is designed as a guide for all kinds of Needle-Work—Lace Work, Crochet Work, Net Work, 

etc. It also illustrates and tells you how to make hundreds of useful and unique articles for home use and 

adornment. It has had the largest sale of any book of its kind ever published. It is cheap at its price, which ts 

50 cents. The Offer.—When you order your Stamping Outfit inclose 10 cents extra, and we will mail you a copy 
of the book, post-paid. We will also include, free, a selection of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. 





and who never acquired the habit ag omg them- 





with a smile. 


selves overmuch, if ever in after life they happened 
to work in vain. 
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MAY. 

Th. 31. Battle of Seven Pines, 1862. 

JUNE. 

Fr. 1. Boston Port Bill put in operation, 1774. 
Sa. 2. Anthony Burns returned to slavery, 1855. 
Su. 3. Stephen A. Douglas died, 1861. 

Mo. 4. Peace with Tripoli, 1805. 

Tu. 5. Battle of Piedmont, 1864. 

We. 6. Patrick Henry died, 1799. 








For the Companion. 
OUR BURIED BRAVES. 


For the dead our heart has cherished 
Love her tribute tear must render, 
For the friends in peace that perished 
There is sorrow true and tender, 
And a silence on our life 
Shuts the door; 

But the hearts of millions tremble 
With the mighty tribulation, 
And the sad in troops assemble 
When the champions of a nation 
Back from honor’s fields of strife 

ome no more, 


Farm and village, town and city 
Hail them martyrs, name them sighing; 
Nobler grief than sorrowing pity 
Freedom’s heroes earned in dying, 
And the flower of praise is sweet 

On their graves. 
Some asleep beneath the willows, 
Some asleep where valor slew them,— 
Soft from lips that kissed their pillows, 
Soft from eyes that never knew them 
Drop the benisons that greet 

Fallen braves. 


Far from dear domestic pleasure, 
Fireside scenes and children’s prattle, 
Free they spent their vital treasure 
In the wasting march and battle, 
Following their flag of fame 
here it flew, 

Till new hopes in moonlight beauty 
Smiled thro’ terror’s lifting shadows, 
Till the harvest after duty 
Ripened peace on blood-stained meadows, 
And their dream of triumph came 

Grandly true. 


Lives like fallen foliage strowing 
Holy ground! They fell not v 4 
Freedom’s trees are greener growing 
For their fading, and more plainly 
Vernal promise lights the land 


ere they lie; 

For their relics left to moulder 
Richer made the soil that bore them, 
And their memory old and older 
Tells the living who deplore them 
There are deeds whose virtue grand 
Cannot die. 


Bring your blessings, gray-haired fathers, 
Childhood with — sweet sedateness,— 
While a grateful country gathers 
Round the saviors of her greatness, 
And her throngs, in mourning met, 
atter bloom. 
Come with tribute true and tender, 
Laurel wreaths and lyric numbers, 
And above each dead defender 
Let the love that never slumbers 
Own its endless patriot debt 
. At the tomb. 
THERON BROWN. 


——_~or—_—— 
For the Companion. 


ONLY A MACHINE. 
The ferry across Lambert’s Creek, in Maryland, 


was, ten years ago, in charge of a white-haired | 


old negro who, with his wife, had belonged to 
Dr. Lambert. All the children of the neighboring 
plantations were in the habit of visiting the cabin 
to buy Aunt Lucy’s ginger-snaps. 

Aunt Lucy was a little, erect, exquisitely clean 
mulatto, with a motherly heart big enough to 
take in every child in the country, and a high, 
simple faith in God, and in the life of her own 
soul with Him, which found many quaint and 
startling expressions. One form which it took 
was to cause her wholly to ignore her body. 

“How are you to-day, Aunt Lucy ?” the neigh- 
bors would ask. 

“T’se mighty happy,” or ‘‘I’se homesick foh 
dem chillun in Vaginny,” or, very often, ‘I’se 
pow’ful cross. De debbil’s a-temptin’ me, chillun. 
So keep off, an’ don’ you holp him.” 

“But your head or your rheumatism ?” some 
one might kindly persist. 

“Oh, dis ole machine ob a body—how dat is? 
What's de use ob talkin’ ob dat? Hit’s got hit’s 
wohk to do; jes’ let hit ’lone.” 


She grew old and feeble, and suffered from | 


many diseases, and finally, from the worst of all, 
cancer; but nothing would induce her to talk of 
her aches or pains except to the doctor. When he 
closed the door, she dismissed her body, as one 
might say, to the ground floor. Her soul dwelt 
above with high company. 

Her sufferings, however, were great and her 
friends would press inquiries on her. 

“Yes, hit’s mos’ wore out,” she would say. 
‘Don’ les talk ob de pore ole ting. I’s berry well. 
1's comin’ so nigh de doah, now,” sitting erect, 
her eyes shining. ‘‘He’s inside,” reverently. 

“The poor old machine has given you great 
torture,” some one said. 

“Hit hurts hitsef. Hit don’ hurt me,’’ she said. 

“God will give you a new body.” 

A sudden terror came into her face. 

“I wonder will it be black?” then, laughing 
with her old indifference, ‘“What’s de odds? God, 
He knows I’s white. What’s de ole machine 
count, anyway ?” 


This peculiar faith in her was so strong that | 
|color of its sandstone hills, but from its people. | 


when she was taken we thought of her, not as an 
old negress, who was dead, but as a high soul that 
bad gone to One Who knew and loved her well. 
The first duty of any boy or girl who purposes 
to lead a noble life is to learn to consider himself 
apart from his body, its pleasures, its vanities and 





| is a | a misfortune.” 
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even its needs; to hold it, as did St. Paul, ‘in 
subjection.” 

Many a faithful, well-meaning Christian gives 
so much care, talk and thought to his pains and 
aches that he is led to feel that ‘‘the” is but a sum 
total of blood, lungs and liver and forgets the in- 
tangible immortal creature within, for which they 


are but tools. 
——_+or—_______- 


EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


An American lady writing from Berlin says that 
the reputation of the present German Emperor for 
coolness, patience and a certain dash and tact in 
dealing with difficulties extends to every place she 
has visited. Numberless stories are told of him, 
when he was Crown Prince, regarding these unusual 
traits of character. The soldier who complained 
always had a hard time of it with Fritz. For a 
chronic grumbler, there was no quarter. An officer 
once remarked of a slightly wounded comrade that 
he “was weeping like a woman.” 


“Never make that comparison,” said the Crown 
Prince, with a frown. “Crying like an unweaned 
child would be better. Women have more fortitude 
than men at all times.” 

Not long before his retirement to San Remo, a 
friend whom he had assisted in various ways was re- 
ported to be in another scrape—this time a sad finan. 
cial embarrassment. A word from ‘Unser Fritz” 
would make everything right. 

“But Iam not disposed to come to the rescue this 
time,” said the Prince. “The fact is, the fellow 
ae as well remain in this particular trouble as to 
be helped out of it, and immediately find somethin 
else to worry about. He has become so accustome 
to anxiety that if he has not a real cause, he will 
construct one, and that will be quite as painful as 
the other.” 

These remarks were reported to the sufferer, and 
after a few more days of anguish, he applied in per- 
son to his old and tried friend. 

“This is not the result of vice or carelessness,” he 
said. “Neither is ita work of the imagination. It 


in the 


“With which I have all the vapety by 
ut since 


world,” the Prince responded, heartily; “ 


|you must always have a grievance, my friend, it 





| 





| w 


seems wise not to go to the trouble and expense of 

finding a new one, but to hold on to the one you 

have. And then, as you really ought to cooneunine, 

you ot have an opportunity of practising on your 
riefs.” 

” Of course, the disagreeable matter was arranged, 

and the lesson received ought to have been of value. 

Throughout his sickness, the Crown Prince, now 
Emperor, has been egy = calm and cheerful, and 
has, as far as possible, discountenanced all excite- 
ment and unnecessary anxiety. 

“Tell the truth to my people, if it must be told,” 
he said to Dr. Mackenzie, and added, with a smile, 
“but give them all the chance there is to hope.” 

When the Princess, in her great discouragement, 
remarked, “Oh yes, you do not suffer so much to-day, 
but how will it be to-morrow?” he is said to have 
replied in these beautiful words : 

“We need oy concern ourselves with the present 
moment, and with that only by making the least of 
its pain and the most of its pleasures. To-morrow 
is a part of eternity.” 

Such thoughts as these are most comforting and 
ne “The least of to-day’s pain, and the most 
of its pleasures.” There is a world of philosophy in 
this simple sentence. 


—~<a>> 
or 


FORTIFIED CHURCHES. 


In the twelfth century, Geisa II., King of Hun- 
gary, sent heralds into German towns to invite 
their yeomen to settle in his scantily peopled land. 
Thousands hearkened to the heralds and sought in 
Transylvania—the land beyond the forest—the rights 
and prosperity denied them in their feudal home. 
To these Saxon immigrants the words “church” and 
“fortress” were synonymous. Each village church 
was built on rising ground and surrounded by forti- 
fied walls and a moat crossed by a drawbridge. 


When threatened by an enemy the people used to 
retire to these fortified churches, and from the 
heights roll down heavy stones on the assailants. 

Some of these stones may be seen among the briars 
and weeds which surround the ruined church of 
Michelsberg. They are moss-covered, and being 
round, r bl t balls 

In those days of war and rumors of war it was 
necessary to Lo supply of these round stones, 
that they might in readiness to be rolled down 
upon an approaching enemy. To maintain the supply 
a law compelled each bridegroom, before leading his 
bride to the altar, to roll uphill to the church door 
one of these large stone balls. As the hill was gen- 
erally steep, and each stone weighed two hundred 
pounds, the rolling of it up to the church was no 
slight test of strength and affection. 

The sieges which the Transylvanian villages were 
compelled to endure from Turks or Tartars gave rise 
to some customs which are still observed. In the 
—— tower of Kaised there hangs a little bell, 
which has been hung since 1506. Every evening it is 
now = at the curfew-hour, and the watchman, 
until a few years ago, was compelled to call out 
during the night: “Not this way, you villains! not 
this Cay I see you well!” 

“We have seven chapels all full of bacon,” said, a 
few years ago, a churchwarden of one of these Saxon 
— to atraveller. For at that time, at least, the 
people still held to the ancient custom of keeping 
provisions stored within the fortified church-walls, 
that a siege might be endured without starvation. 








Once, when the Turks had begun to scale the walls | 


of a fortified church, a girl’s wit saved the people 
from capture and death. 

Behind the church was a little garden, and in it a 
dozen bee-hives which it was the girl’s duty to care 
for. Seizing a hive, she ran up on the fortress-wall 
and hurled it down among the enemy. Again and 
again she repeated the process until ten or more 
swarms of maddened bees were stinging the Turks. 
They were blinded and dismayed, and, unable to 
cope with the insect foe, beat a hasty retreat. They 
had been discomfited by a girl’s device. 


er 
COLORED SEAS. 


It is a matter of curious interest to note that there 
are several large seas which are named from their 
color. The White Sea bears its name with perhaps 
the best reason of any. Its shores are covered with 
snow for the greater part of the year, and its frozen 
eurface is for that time a snowy plain. 

The Red Sea is also entitled to its name. Through 
its clear waters the reefs of red coral are clearly to 
be seen. Much of its rocky bed is the growth of the 
coral insect. Another reason, and probabl 
one for the name of this sea, is the fact that along 
its eastern shore lies ancient Edom. This name sig- 
nifies Red. It was given to the region not from the 





These are the descendants of him who came in, faint 
and weary from hunting, and said to his brother, 
“Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage, 
for I am faint; therefore was his name called Edom.” 
In the case of the Yellow Sea, its name is suffi- 
ciently accounted for from the appearance of its 

ater. The sea receives a great deal of mud from 
the rivers of China. 











the true | 


the sandy bottom gives its own color to the water a 
long way out from the shore. 

The Black Sea affords us no intelligible account of 
its name. Its waters are not black; they are de- 
scribed as of a deep blue, like that which is seen in 
sunny weather off the southwestern shores of Eng- 
land. The Greeks, when they first made the acquaint- 
ance of this sea, called it by a name which signified 
The Inhospitable. Later they called it The Hospi- 
table. It has naturally enough been inferred from 
this change in the name that, upon further acquaint- 
ance, the Greek sailors found these waters friendly. 

But the Greeks were much in the habit of givin 
soft and flattering names to objects of their dread, 
and that may be what they did in this particular case. 
The Greek name holds to this day among the older 
nations of Europe. 

The Russians called the sea Black. It seems not 
unlikely that the name was suggested by antithesis. 
The sea lies to the south of Russia, as the White Sea 
lies to the north. Had the latter borne the name 
North Sea, then the Euxine of the Greeks might 
have been called the South Sea. In the same way 
the Black Sea is set over against the White Sea. 





_——_“on———_—_——- 
For the Companion. 


WHY DO WE WAIT? 
May 3, 1888. 
Why do we wait, and coldly stint our praises, 
And leave our reverent homage unexpressed, 
Till brave hearts lie beneath a roof of daisies, 
Then heap with flowers each hallowed place of rest? 


For every year the Veteran ranks are broken, 
And every year new graves await our flowers. 
Ah! Why not give to living hearts, some token 
Of half the love and pride that throb through ours? 


Bring blooms to crown the dead. But, in your giving, 
Forget not hearts that still can strive and ache! 
O! Give bad richest garlands to the living 
Who offered all, in youth, for Honor’s sake! 
Mrs. MCVEAN-ADAMS. 
— -—-+Or 


SAMBO’S REBUKE. 


Judge Barrett, of the Supreme Court of New York 
City, is noted for his courtesy, but he was once re- 
buked by a negro in open court. The way it hap- 
pened is described in the New York Tribune: Mr. 
Rollins, then an Assistant District-Attorney, was 
trying a murder case before Judge Barrett, and he | 
had a negro on the witness stand who had seen the 
shooting. The negro had become intensely inter- | 
ested in his own dramatic recital. His big, wide-open 
black eyes were fixed on Mr. Rollins, beside whom 
he saw no one else in the room, and he was almost 
trembling with excitement. 





He told his story as if he were oS a private 
and personal conversation with Mr. Rollins, regard- 
less of any other presence. 

“An’ den, boss,” he said, in tragic, solemn tones, | 
**j.j-jes’ ez I war a-comin’ ’roun’ de cornah, I seen 
him ’long o’ de lamp-pos’. I’— 

“At about what time was this?” asked the judge. | 

The witness paused for just a second as if half- 
sensible of some di ting infl in his vicin- 
ity, but, without turning his head, he went on: 

“Ez I war a-comin’ ’roun’ de cornah, boss, I seen 
him ’long o’ de lamp-pos’. I”— 

Judge Barrett tapped the desk before him smartly 
with his gavel. 

“Stop, sir!” he said. “The Court is asking youa 
question. At what time did you come around the cor- 
ner?’ 

Again he hesitated, and made a motion with his 
hand as if brushing a fly from his ear, but went 
straightway ahead. 

“Es I was ny boss, I round’ed d-d-dat dar cor- 
nah, an’ I seen him ’long 0’ "— 

The Court brought his mallet down with a whack 
that made the poor negro jump half out of his chair. 

“What do you mean?” cried the judge. ‘I shall 
commit you instantly if you do not answer my ques- 
tion!” 

Sambo turned, faced the Court, and said, in most 
deprecating tones, ‘L-l-l-look er yere, boss, don’ yo’ 
see I’m talkin’ to dis gen’leman?” 

He was not committed. The judge bent his head 
and shook with merriment, and Sambo went on un- 
disturbed. 








HELPING NATURE. 


The march of civilization and the increase of in- 
telligence among the people ought to have had the 
effect long ago of ridding the country of quacks and 
medical impostors. Bnt no delusion dies harder than 
that of supposing the healing art to be one which 
can be acquired otherwise than by hard study. So 
the old women “yarb doctors” still find credulous 
patients. A correspondent writes of one he met 
several years ago in a rural district in the West. 


Her name was Peters, and she was known through- 
out the neighborhood as Granny Peters. She was sup- 
posed to possess some occult knowledge of every dis- 
ease known to man, and it was commonly said that 
“if old Granny Peters can’t cure a feller, he’s got to 
go,” and a good many people doubtless ‘“‘went”’ who 
need not have gone had they been properly cared for. 

A stranger was taken ill at a farm-house near the 
little village in which Granny Peters lived. She was | 
sent for and came with a bag of vile-smelling mix- | 
tures in blue and green bottles, and a tin box filled 
with home-made pills as large as bullets. 

“Put out your tongue,” she said, knowingly. 

The patient did so, and Granny Peters eyed it sol- 
emnly over the tops of her glasses. 

“Tongue’s all right,” she said. ‘Lemme feel your 

ulse.” The sick man put up his wrist. 

“Pulse a leetle feeble,’ said the wise woman, then 
she added, “Natur aint ae her work jist right in 
you, and she’s got to have a leetle ne. 

“I want you to soak your feet half an hour in bil- 
in’ hot water with a teacup o’ mustard in it; put a 
slip’ry ellum poultice on vour back and a hot mustard 
one on your chist and a bag of hot onions to your 
feet. Then get into bed and sweat an hour. Then 
drink a pint of hot ginger-tea and take four hig 
spoons out of this green bottle and in fifteen minutes 
four more out of the blue bottle and so on till it’s all 
gone, and take two of these pills with each meal, 
and twice between times, and if that don’t sort 
o’ help Natur’ out, we'll try something a leetle 
stronger.” 








—___+o-—_____ 
DOWN TO THE BOTTOM. 


A remarkable illustration of endurance 'was given 
lately in the Baltimore Sun. Many boys and men 
drown because they lose presence of mind as soon as 
their heads are under water. But though only expert 
swimmers can voluntarily remain long below the 
surface, courage and resolution might save many a 
life when the immersion is involuntary. The captain 
of the Lauclott, the crew, and John Johnson himself 
vouch for the truth of this story of the adventure of 
a Maryland oysterman : 


On pee gd 26th the Lauclott was dredging in the 


| tain footpath, and had 





vicinity of Thomas’s Point, and while cruising about 
she and another vessel were in collision. The other | 
vessel caught the line of the lee dredge on the | 
Lauclott, which, tautening, caught John Johnson 
and threw him in the air and overboard. The heavy 
iron dredge followed, and as Johnson fell in the 
water, he caught the dredge and grasping it sunk be- 


Moreover, it is shallow, and/ neath the vessel. 


The Lauclott was under way at the time. Captain 
Jacobs at once ordered the jib lowered and then the 
yawlboat. The “falls” of the boat were found frozen 
so fast that they would not go overboard, and Captain 
Jacobs ordered them cut. 

Looking over the side and not seeing the man 
afloat, Captain Jacobs conceived the idea that John- 
son had become entangled in the dredge and could 
not disengage himeelf. 

Then the crew jumped to the “crank,” and never 
was an oyster-dredge so quickly hoisted from the 
bottom. When it came to the surface Johnson was 
clinging to the line near the dredge, and to save his 
hand being mashed coming over the rollers the wind- 
ing up was stopped and the man hauled on board. 

ohnson was Sressed in his oilskin suit and sou’- 
wester hat, and beyond losing one of his mitts and 
skinning his knuckles he was all right. He said toa 
Sun reporter that he did not lose his presence of mind 
the whole time he was in the water. 

A strange incident, he relates, is that the dredge. 
line, which from the vessel to the bottom is fully 
thirty feet long, acted as a telephone to him while 
lying in the mud grasping the iron dredge that 
anchored him so fast. He could clearly hear the 
orders being given above him, hear the footsteps of 
the crew running about the deck, the noise of the 
jib as it ran down, and the splash of the yawlboat 
dropping into the water. 

His head was close to the line that held the dredge, 
and he vouehes for the assertion that the sounds 
from above travelled down the rope as freely and 
clearly as in cases where a telephone is not clearly 
understood by being slightly out of order. The 


| water was twenty-seven feet deep where Johnson 


went over. Captain Jacobs and his crew say it was 
nearly three minutes from the time Johnson was 
thrown overboard until he was rescued. 


42> 
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HIS LESSON. 


Wherever one may be, he will never find that cour- 
tesy is quite valueless, even in a practical sense. 
Moreover, those who neglect its exercise are likely 
to be taught salutary but rather disagreeable lessons 
relating to such sins of omission. Mr. Robert Win- 
throp, an English resident in Algeria, says that there 
were many delightful walks in his neighborhood, but 
that it was necessary to exercise care in order to 
avoid trespassing on private grounds. 


Public ways, as they exist upon old maps, have in 
many cases been stopped, so that, in taking a walk, 


| itis always wise to inquire of any men who may be 


at hand whether the way is public or private. Land- 
owners are very sensitive in regard to their rights, 
though they will almost always accord the privilege 


| of entry to any one who asks for it courteously. 


A gentleman was once sauntering along an uncer- 
assed a man laboring in the 
field near at hand. When he had proceeded some 
distance, the workingman called out angrily that the 
way was private, and that the trespasser must re- 
trace his steps. 

The gentleman’s temper was somewhat disturbed 
by this, and, as he returned, he demanded to know 


| why he had not been saved unnecessary steps by 


being told that fact when he first passed the laborer. 
The reply was unexpectedly courteous. 
“Had monsieur exerted himself to the extent of 
paying me the ordinary civility of a ‘Good-morning,’ 
1is misfortune might possibly have been averted.” 
The traveller was equal to the occasion. Drawing 
himself up, he took off his hat with a flourish, bowed 


| low, and said, in the best French he could muster: 


“Good-morning, monsieur! I trust your health is 
good, and that you are enjoying the fresh and balmy 
air while you till your field in expectation of a boun- 
teous harvest!” 

‘Monsieur, I thank you,’? was the reply. ‘My 
health, I rejoice to say, is satisfactory. Monsieur 
has had the goodness to refer to the cultivation of 
my little property, which affords me a healthful and 
agreeable occupation, though I am not as sanguine 
as monsieur about the bounteous nature of the future 
harvest. 

“Monsieur is perhaps a foreigner, and possibly un- 
aware that there are three plagues from which we 
colonists suffer, to the detriment of our crops: 
droughts, locusts and strangers. Monsieur is a polite 
exception to the latter class, and I trust he will do 
me the honor to continue his walk through my little 
property which he was kind enough to suspend for a 
moment in order that we might have this interesting 
conversation.” 





“AN ELOPEMENT.” 


After the defeat of Burgoyne, a detachment of sol- 
diers, which had been sent to the American army 
from Lunenburg, Mass., returned bringing with them 
three young squaws, who were held as hostages for 
white people captured by the Indians. A number of 
soldiers and young officers were then waiting in 
Lunenburg to be sent where most needed. 


One cold, blustering morning several of these offi- 


| cers were riding through the town. Seeing the squaws 


decked in Indian finery, one of the officers shouted, 
‘*Now for some fun!” and dashed toward them. 

‘““Won’t you ride?” he asked, as he drew rein. 

“Yes,” answered a squaw. 

He pointed to a block from which she could mount 
behind him. His intention was to prick his horse 
with his spur as she leaped, and let her fall to the 
ground. 

But she jumped so quickly that she was astride of 
the nag before the officer could spur him. The beast 
was frightened, and started off at a speed which the 
officer could not check. 

The squaw wound her arms around the officer’s 
body; her long black hair streamed out behind her; 
the horse flew over the road, followed by the other 
officers, shouting, ‘‘An elopement! White man run- 
ning off with Injun!” 

Doors were flung open, windows hoisted, out of 
which gazed astonished women, while men stood in 
the street wondering what it meant. Away dashed 
the horse to his stable at the inn, in front of which 
he ge to the surprise of a crowd of idlers. 

“Tanky, sir!” exclaimed the squaw, leaping to the 

round. “Had mighty good ride, but did make my 

air whirl!” 

The mortified officer dismounted amid the cheers 
of the crowd. 

AO 


HUNGRY FOR LOVE. 


Delays are always dangerous, but never so irre- 
deemably as in the case of loving words or deeds. 
It always proves impossible to speak to-morrow 
exactly the cordial or affectionate word which to-day 
demanded of us. 


A mother whose child had died suddenly was so 
entirely prostrated with grief that some of the too 
officious friends asked her to consider if her suffer- 
ings were greater than that of others who had lost 
friends. 

“Oh, it is not the same, it is not the same!’ she 
cried. ‘My little girl was different from other chil- 
dren; she was so loving! She used to come to me 
and beg me to kiss her, or take her in my lap for a 
minute, and sometimes I was busy and told her to 
run away and play. 

“T hurt her ithe heart. I made it shut up its little 
leaves when it ought to have been coaxed open by 
the sunshine. I shall never forgive myself.” 

She never did forgive herself, and though she was 
almost pathetically loving to the children who were 


left, no lapse of time could ever erase from her mind 
= memory of that little girl who was hungry for 
ove. 














MAY 31, 1888. 


























For the Companion. | 
OLD UNCLE JOE. 


We were laden with flowers, Star and I, 
For the soldiers’ graves, Memorial Day, 
When we passed Uncle Joe’s small cottage by, 
Uncle Joe on the door-step wrinkled and gray. 


“Shall I carry him these?” Star whispered low, 
And ere I could answer away she flew, 

And the black, withered hands of old Uncle Joe 
Held the choicest blooms that my garden knew. 


“You should keep them all for the soldiers, Star,” 
I said, in reproof, as the child came back; 

“But he was a soldier, too, Mamma, 
And he is so old and lame and black!” 


“But those were to put on the graves, you see ;” 
She drooped for a moment her golden head, 
Then her eyes grew bright: “It 

seems to me 
He will like them as well as 
if he were dead.” 


Emma C. DowbD. 





———— ——~ & >-__—_— 
For the Companion. 


WHY MEDDY STAYED 
AT HOME. 


““Meddy, don’t slide down on 
those balusters again,” said 
Mamma. 

“No’m,” said Meddy. 

“If you do, I shall have to 
punish you,” went on Mamma, 
seriously. 

“‘Yes’m,"’ answered Meddy, 
hanging his head. Because, 
you see, this wasn’t the first 
time, by any means, that Mam- 
ma had warned him not to 
slide the stair-rail. He 
would be sure to get hurt, she 
said, or hurt some one; but 
somehow Meddy didn’t remem- 
ber. He could go down stairs a 
great deal faster that way, and 
it was more fun, besides. 

“You mustn’t forget again,” 
said Mamma. 

“No’m,” replied Meddy. 
“But—but I was in such a hur- 
ry, Mamma, to tell ’bout the 
school is going to march and 
carry flowers Decoration Day, 
and I want to go, and Miss 
i:v’leth wants me to.” 

“Very well,” said Mamma, 
smiling; ‘I think you may. 
But you must not slide on the 
balusters again, just the same.” 

“No’m,” answered Meddy. 
“Tl try real solid to remember, 
Mamma. 

Mamma laughed, and hoped j 
he would; and so he did. Once 1 

i 
1 
+ 


on 


or twice, when he was afraid 
of being late for something, he 
got all ready to slide, but 
stopped in the very nick of time. 

“So I can ’member if I want 
to,” he said to Mamma on the 
morning of Decoration Day. ! 
“T’ve ‘membered ’most a week, 
Mamma.” 

“Yes,” answered Mamma. 
She was hard at work getting 
Meddy’s badge of red, white 
and blue ribbons ready to pin 
on the breast of Lis white linen 
blouse, and couldn’t stop to talk 
much. Pretty soon the badge 


was finished and in place. 
Meddy looked down on it 
admiringly. 


“Doesn’t it look nice?” he 
asked. ‘Don’t you s’pose ’twill 
be as pretty as any of em’s, 
Mamma ?” 
‘Perhaps so, Meddy.” 
“I know my bouquet will, 
anyhow,” said Meddy, with a decided nod of his 
curly head. 
iums are nice, Mamma?” 
“Yes,” Mamma answered. 
make haste, Meddy.” 


“Now you must 


“I’m all ready this minute,’’ Meddy said, pat- | 
*“Q-oh, where’s a | 


ting his ribbons lovingly. 
hank’ chief ?” 

“Yours are upstairs in your own bureau 
drawer,” answered Mamma. 

So upstairs Meddy went, trying to take two 
steps at a jump, and not getting along nearly so 
fast as if he had walked up in the proper way. 
When he got there he couldn’t find the handker- 
chiefs, though he opened every drawer, and turned 
them all topsy-turvy. 

“Oh dear,” said he, in a fidget, ‘‘there isn’t any- 
thing anywhere. I'll just ask Mary where ’em 
are. 

The nearest way to the kitchen was by the back 








“Don’t you think roses and geran- | 


stairs, and when Meddy reached the head of | 
them, he heard Mamma calling. 

‘“Like’s anyway they’re all coming,” he said to 
himself. ‘I'll just slide this once, ’cause I’m in 
a hurry. Sides, Mamma never said the back stairs. 

Away down deep in his heart Meddy knew that 
Mamma meant the back stairs, just the same. 
But he didn’t stop to think much about it. He 
jumped on the railing and went down like a rocket. 
And when he came to the bottom he couldn’t stop, 
because the stairs were so much steeper than he 
had thought. He bounced off, poor Meddy, plump 
into a big basket of eggs which Mr. Beales had 
left not five minutes before! 

Mary, in the kitchen, heard the crash, and it 
wasn’t three seconds before she had pulled Meddy 


| out of the basket, and was giving him a good 
‘shaking. Then Mamma came hurrying out, and 
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when she saw Meddy, she looked—oh, so grieved 
and sorry! But she didn’t scold; perhaps she | 
thought the little boy was punished almost enough 

already. Because, of course, he couldn’t march 

with the procession now; that was quite out of the 

question, Meddy understood that, without being 

told. 

Half an hour later a pink-eyed little boy, dressed 
in his every-day suit, walked slowly down the 
front stairs to the sitting-room. | 

“Mamma,” said Meddy, ‘can’t you please give | 
my bouquet to Carly Hopkins? ’Cause his papa’s | 
got a grave, you know, and Carly hasn’t got any | 
flowers to put on it, maybe.” 

‘Yes, dear,” Mamma answered, with a kiss of | 
forgiveness for each word. And so the roses and | 
geraniums didn’t stay at home, though Meddy | 
did. os a 


Our gtooe on Memorial Day. 








For the Companion. | 


TAB’S BOUQUET. 


Tab sat on the old mossy door-stone, tying to- 
gether a great bunch of red maple twigs and 
pussy-willows. 

‘What are you doing, Tab?” queried Tilly 
Dane, coming quite closely before Tab saw her. 


“Oh, I’m making a bouquet,” said Tab. ‘But 
I don’t b’lieve it'll be pretty one mite!” 
“Nor I, neither,” said Tilly, honestly. ‘But 


what are you doing it for?” 

“Why, you see, it’s Decoration Day, and 
grandpa was a soldier, and he died, and I’ve 
hunted and hunted, and there aint any flowers | 
anywhere,” said tired Tab. ‘All the rest’ll have 
bouquets and flags, and grandpa would feel 
pleased that we ’membered him, if ’twas only 
pussy-willows.” ‘ | 

Then the two little girls sat silent on the door- | 


stone a long time, while lame grandma hobbled | 
about in the kitchen, and sang an old hymn 
softly. | 

Tilly was thinking and fighting a battle—with | 
herself. And by-and-by she won it, too. | 

She sprang off the door-stone with a shout: | 
“Come on, Tab! I'll find you some flowers !” | 

Away the girls sped to Tilly’s own little garden, 
and such a big bed of ‘ladies’ delights” was shin- 
ing in the bright sunlight right in the middle of it | 
that it made Tab’s eyes gleam with joy. 

“They’re yours, Tab!” cried Tilly. ‘Every one | 
of ’em—for a bouquet. I didn’t have any grandpa 
in the war. My grandpa lives at Cedar Hills, | 
now, and I go there every summer. 
jolly, good grandpa!” 

In a short time the “delights” were gathered and | 
placed on the grave of the soldier grandpa, and | 
the two little girls were made happier by Tilly’s 
self-denial. 





| 


He’s such a | 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


The jirst is part of many a boat; 
The second is round as can be; 


The third and fourth combined, denote 


A soldier’s dinner or tea; 


The fifth we should to good devote, 


As all wise men agree. 


The middle three, on grassy knoll, 


Are often spoken where 
We do the first upon the whole, 
With blossoms sweet and fair, 


The graves of those who’ve passed the goal 


Of human joy and care. 


driven « * * the attacking force. 
was a * * * * * * * * victory. 

upon 
writing sad news to John’s sister at 
HHHHEHHEE, 
company had been exposed to a 
* * * * * x fire. 
neath the «* * *« * in that valley of 
the sunny South. 


E. C. D. 
2. 
ZIGZAGS. 
ls A stone. 
723 * Rough. 
* 23s A weed. 
oe SS A plant. 
2. i 2 A support. 
*6* * Parts of the head. 
eS Se Act of selling. 
*gts A liquor. 
*es9 8 A prong. 
* 2 © 10 Dress. 
* 211 * To govern. 
*me * A name for Xmas. 
mee 6 Smooth. 


Zigzags, from 1 to 13, name 
persons to whom we are much 
indebted. ys. F. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


Two-ninths of misletoe, fa- 
mous in song; 

Two-eighths of a marigold, 
sturdy and strong; 

Two-sixths of an orchid, dain- 
ty and rare; 

Two-sixths of smilax, glossy 
and fair; 

Three-fifths of a daisy, with 
heart of gold ;— 

All these make a day that 
should never grow old. 


Dalsy. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Place the omitted words in 
order. The initials will tell 
what was due to John, and 
the finals state some particu- 


Our fleet lay close to the 
fort upon the * ***. Our 
regiment had never before 
beenin « *« *« «danger. The 
incident, you understand, took 
place long* *«*. It was in 
the days when war was a 
* * * idea. We soldiers were 
ready to *« * * * everything. 
We would even sacrifice our 
lives upon the ***«*« * of 
our country. The « « * «* - 
** * ** hourly brought re- 
inforcements. John talked 
tenderly of his sister « * «- 
*** athome. But one look 
at * * * fag gave us new 
courage. The battle that 
followed was a * * * * one. 
Yet before night we had 


But 


me devolved the task of 


New York. Our 
And John lay be- 
3.6. BD. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 


“So ye or we freed its constitution.” 
As tenderly departing May 


Recalls the vanished hours, 

These noble words, from days long fled, 
Still speak to us of hallowed dead 
Whose graves we strew with flowers. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, A day. 

2. 1. 2 
NABOT H HuMBLE 
AURORA A BOoOouUND 
TALLOW WANING 
HAMLET TRANCE 
ATTACH HARROW 
Nu ncecriro OvERDO 
IMPAIR REPAIR 
ET YMON Nocegengvr 
LEGATE ELUlFt1Is 

3 4. 
EmMBULEM MtIopRI B 
DORMER RIALTO 

GLACE B S EASON 
ENRICH HoNoRA 
WIiMPLE EaARLAP 
OmMNIUM™M MEDUSA 
REMORA ANCHOR 
TARTAN NATANT 
HERON S S ES AME 

3. N 

MAN 
NoT EBD 
MOH UR 
GRAND 
cAN N Y 
a ae me 
GREAT 
VALOR 
SAGAS 
BE RBY L 
BASE aT 
cOoONG EBwtasb 
MAGNANIMOUS8 
SOVER BE IGuauer 


4. Sand, ring, ham. Sandringham. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


A LESSON FROM A PUGILIST. 


In writing last week on muscle-forming food, we 
referred to the interdependence between the different 
bodily organs and tissues, so that the body, to be 
properly built up, must be built up as a whole. Even 
muscular development may be carried to such an ex- 
tent as to impoverish the brain and reduce the fat 
below what is required as surplus food against emer- 
gencies, as a protection against cold, and to supply 
those parts which consist largely of fat—the brain, 
nerves and marrow. 

For, while surplus fat is an incumbrance, and some- 
times a disease, a normal amount —and this not 
small—is as essential as muscular fibre. 

An illustration of some of these principles is 
given by the experience of Sullivan, the pugilist, in 
his recent fight in France, and it is perhaps the only 
useful consequence of that brutal encounter. | 

Sullivan had spent six weeks in preparing for the | 
contest, and is said in that time to have reduced his 
weight forty pounds—at the rate of nearly a pound a 
day! But while thus getting rid of fat, he was not 
at the same time equally building up muscular fibre. 
This is a far slower process than “training down to 
weight.” 

Moreover, the loss of fat made him over-sensitive 
to the chilling rain, in the midst of which the fight 
was carried on, while the muscles needed an extra 
support for their long-continued and exhausting 
work. At the same time the nerve-power was greatly 
reduced, for the fat, of which the brain and nerves 
so largely consist, is as essential to their normal ac- 
tion as is any other constituent. And, indeed, this 
nerve-power is the working force of the system as 
truly as steam is of the engine. 

Says Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly, the well-known 
poet and writer, and a good authority in physical 
culture: “Sullivan was over-trained. This is the rule 
rather than the exception with English trainers. 

“They reduce a man’s nervous or vital force to 
build up his muscular powers, and they take out all 
his fat, so that he gets chilled when he strips, and 
cannot heat again. 

“It was just the same when Heenan fought King 
in England. He was a marvel of beauty when he 
stripped, but before the fourth round his breath was 
roaring in him, as he said himself. He had to come 
to a stop while his muscles were filled with power, 
because there was no nervous force to drive the mus- 
cles.”’ 

This is admirably put, but it is hardly proper for 
Mr. O’Reilly to say, ‘‘while the muscles were filled 
with power.” There was only a capacity for the use 
of power—the nervous force—which the central ner- 
vous system was not then in a condition to furnish to 
the degree required. 

——_—_—__ 


“FINGERHACKELN.” 


The spirit of emulation is one of the strongest in 
the human breast. In obedience to it men freely risk 
life, reputation, and even honor itself. A tourist in 
Tyrol watched two hot-headed youths, who, having 
got into some dispute over money matters, had agreed 
to settle it by a resort to what in that country is 
called “Fingerhackeln.” 

This game, or rather struggle, is a simple trial of 
strength of arm and biceps. The table is cleared, 
and the two competitors seated opposite each other, 
with the table between them, stretch out their right 
hands so as to let them meet in the centre. 

Each, bending the middle finger into the shape of 
a hook, intwines it with that of his rival. Ata given 
signal each begins to pull, the object being to drag 
the antagonist across the board. 

Both were strapping young fellows, each eager to 
show off his prowess, and the fact that they were 
well-known adepts at it, rendered the struggle doubly 
interesting. Victory swayed hither and thither; the 
most prodigious efforts were made to wrest the 
slightest advantage from the foe, the subtlest ruses 
coming into play, the most impossible contortions of 
the body undergone; and yet the issue seemed as far 











from decision as at the very outset. 
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With set teeth, rigid features, and heaving breasts, 
the two young fellows tug and pull, and neither will 
give in. Their hands are of an angry red, the veins 
swollen to double their usual size, while drops of 
perspiration on their foreheads tell of their almost 
superhuman exertions. . 

Watching the face of one, the observer all at once 
saw a look of agonizing pain shoot across it. His 
hand dropped; the struggle was at an end. Poor 
fellow! his finger is maimed for life; for the principal 
muscle has been rent in the fierce struggle. His an- 
tagonist, by a sudden jerk,—one of the numerous 
stratagems of fingerhackeln,—has succeeded in un- 
bending his adversary’s finger. 

One very frequently sees in Tyrol a man with a 
finger bent nearly double on the right hand. If you 
ask the cause, you will invariably be told that it hap- 
pened while ‘“Fingerhackeln.” 


——— 
VENTRILOQUISM IN NATURE. 


While pioneering in South Brazil, Mr. Withers 
was struck by the low and plaintive cry of some creat- 
ure calling in the night. He was at first impressed 
with the idea that it was the cry of a child, but the 
tones soon convinced him that this could not be the 
case. 

I had never heard a more pure and liquid musical 
sound than this was. The pleasing effect upon the 
ear was but little diminished on learning by what 
animal it was produced. The vocalist was a frog,— 
and soon another from amore distant spot took up 
the strain, and the two sang together, now in solos, 


| now in chorus. 


Curious to see this musical frog, I took a torch 
from the fire, and went to look for him. I arrived at 
the spot whence the sound was proceeding, but, as I 
stooped to search the grass, the music seemed to float 
away to another place some yards distant. 

I ioltowed, and still the sound moved, and nowhere 
could I discover whence it came. I searched for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, without being able to fix 
the spot, and then I gave up in despair. 


The fact is, this frog is recognized to be a ventrilo- | 
I have many a time | 


quist of no common order. 
since heard him crying in broad daylight; and the 

wer of ventriloquism is no doubt given him as a 
protection against the numerous cranes and other 
frog-enemies that would otherwise be guided by the 
sound, and soon render the species extinct. 


ne he! 
LION AND LIONESS. 


The lioness often asserts herself, and shows the 
lion that she is not dependent upon him. Mr. Ander- 
son relates in his ‘“‘Twenty-five Years ina Wagon” 
that one day, while sitting under a baobab-tree ina 
South African forest, he heard the sound of loud, 
deep, bass voices. Lying down in the grass, rifle in 
hand, he waited, as the animals seemed to be ap- 
proaching. 


He soon saw a lion and a lioness quarrelling, about 
seventy yards from the tree. The lioness kept throw- 
ing back her ears and showing her teeth, at the same 
time pawing the lion in the face and lashing out with 
her tail. 

The lion took it all with quiet dignity, now and 
then growling out a remonstrance. At last the lion- 
ess, giving several cat-like spits, bounded into the 
bush, and the lion walked off in another direction. 

A hunter told Mr. Anderson that he once watched 
a lion and a lioness from a tree. Another lion began 
roaring in the distance, whereupon the lioness, in 
— of the lion’s efforts to prevent her, roared in re- 
ply. 


At last the other lion appeared, and each roared 
out a challenge. A fight began, their strong bones 
were heard cracking, and the first lion was killed. 
With a whisk of her tail, the lioness went off with 
the conqueror. 

“Oh, you jade!” shouted the hunter. 


— > 
SAFE BETTING. 


Upon making a second visit to Holland, the artist 
Boughton found occasion to employ as guide and 
interpreter the faithful old Dutchman who had served 
him the year before. Jacob was summoned from 
Amsterdam, and came by the eazliest train. 


It was a gushing scene, our meeting at the windy 
railway station near to midnight. There was suc 
effusion of greeting, such display of “‘fatted calf” at 
supper afterward, that the wondering natives must 
have thought that I was in some manner celebrating 
the return of a prodigal father—or uncle. 

“TI was yoost at de delekraf office by de ’otel wiz a 
barty of dourists to zee de windmills of Zaandam. 
Zo I ’ands ofer de barty to a vriendt, and I zay to 
myzalif, ‘You may all go to Yaricho!’ and puts some 
cloze in my pag, and I yumps in de drain, an’ here I 
am. We have a good time again, I bets to myzalif as 
I comes along.” ® 


HER ONLY HUSBAND. 


It is hard to laugh at an afflicted wife’s grief; but 
then it is harder still not to laugh in a case like the 
following, which is given as a war incident : 

The guards were marching a rough, gray-bearded, 
gorilla-looking old fellow down a path leading from 
a dilapidated old house. Close in their wake came 
a buxom young daughter of Erin, with a half-naked, 


| dirty baby, screeching like mad, under her left arm, 
| while in her right hand she flourished a broom, brush 


upward, in a threatening attitude. 

All the while she was ce e' loud enough to be 
heard for at least half a mile, ““Oh dear! oh dear! 
They’ve taken the only husband I’ve got! the only 
husband I’ve got!” 

ae 


“OBLEEGED.” 


A gentleman riding along a country road came to 
a farmer whose wagon had stuck in the mud, and the 
traveller, unhitching his own horse, rendered such 
valuable assistance that the farmer was soon safely 
out of the mud. 


Wiping the perspiration from his brow, the old 
farmer said, gratefully, “I’m very thankful to you, 
sir. I’m not only thankful; I’m obdleeged.” 

The gentleman told it as a good joke, but it is to 
be hoped that he does not forget that a favor puts 
a& man under an obligation from which thanks alone 
do not release him. 

———>—__—_ 


CAKE, IF NOT FRUIT. 


Little Johnny had been in the habit of calling on a 
grocer to be supplied with specked apples, which, 
although not salable, were dear to his boyish palate. 


One day his yellow head appeared at the counter, 
and he inquired: ‘‘Dot any specked apples?” 

“No, Johnny; the apples are all gone.” 

“Dot any specked oranges?” 

“No, not to-day.” 

His face became downcast, his spirit sad, his mouth 
watering, but presently a new idea brightened his 
eyes, and he eried: ‘‘Dot any specked cake?” 

The cake was at once produced. 





For the Complexion, because they purify the 
blood. Moore’s Pilules are without a rival. [Adv. 
—- 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Ade. 


a | 

Ice-Cream without lumps can only be produced in | 

the Triple Motion “White Mountain” Freezer. Try it. | 

amen eae 

**Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of | 

no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. | 
2g 8 ES 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 


A TRANSPARENT 


DRAWING SLATE. 


will be given to every 

who will send us 6 BOY and GIRL 

cents in stamps to pay the postage on it. 
It is 5% x'7 inches, and is substantially | 

framed, with six outlined pictures, illustrat- 

ing the use of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES. 
Most of you have probably seen our adver- 

tisements from time to time, and it occurred 








to us that we could afford some amusement | f 


through these slates, as well as familiarize 
the rising generation with the name of 
LUNDBORG. 

Tell the older ones in your family for us, 
that LUNDBORG’S EDENIA is arich perfume 
for the handkerchief, and that we guarantee 
it will please. Address 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., 
NEW YORK. 


CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 
ar ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT 
if ‘&s3 SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted 
as represen 
or oney re- 
funded. For rich- 
ness of color, su- 
perior finish and 
wearing qualities, 
our goods are not 
excelled by an 
make of “Blac 
, Silk” in the world. 
an * We have had 50 
. years’ experience 
n the manufacture 
of Silks. Make no 








mistake, but buy 
direct from the 
manufacturer. 


Samples sent free on application. 

Try Chaffee’s Braided Silk Watch-Guard, 
made from pure silk, extra length, very attractive, five 
sizes. Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 15, 20, 25, 
30, and 40 cents each, according to size. 

Chaffee’s Perfection Lm gy Cord, made 


from pure silk, warranted not to break. Sample sent 
upon receipt of 10 cents. O. S. CHAFFEE SON, 
ansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


Louisa M. Alcott’s 
BOOKS. 


“Miss Alcott is really a benefactor of households.”— 
AH. 











“Dear Aunt Jo! You are embalmed in the thoughts | 
and loves of thousands of little men and little women.” | 
—Exchange. | 


LITTLE WOMEN SERIES, Comprising Littie | 


Women, Little Men, | 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose In Bloom, 
Under the Lilacs, Jack and Jill, Jo’s Boys, 8 volumes, 
$1.50 each. 


SPINNING-WHEEL SERIES, vr vnccs sonics 
Silver Pitchers and other Stories, Proverb Stories, A | 
Garland for Girls, 4 volumes, $1.25 each. | 


y ‘ Comprising My Boys, 
AUNT J0 S SCRAP: BAG. My Girls, Shawl-Straps, 
Cupid and Chow-Chow, Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, 
An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving, 6 volumes, $1.00 each. 
Lulw’s Library, 2 volumes, $1.00 each. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES 313 Camp, ane Rissside 


Stories; Work, a Story 
of Experience; Moods, a Novel, $1.50 each. 

Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
advertised price by the publishers, 

















ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


BRAIDED SET 
FOR WAISTS & JACKETS. 


A Rare Bargain. 





No. 100.-KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD 
BRAIDED SET, in all desirable colors and fash- 


jionable shades, made of Flat Mohair Braid, 75 cents; 
Panel, 75 cents. Made of Kursheedt’s Standard Silk 


| Cord, Set, $2.35; Panel, $2.35. 


CHOICEST RUCHINGS. 
, = : 4 


THREE BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN FLAT 
FOLD SILK BOLTING CLOTH RUCHINGsS, 
in lengths of 33 inches, sufficient for neck and sleeves; 
the most clegus and appropriate patterns produced 
this season. $1.00 per box. Postage free. 

Six yards of two row Silk Bolting Cloth Ruching, in 
White, Cream, Black, or Black and White, $1.00 per hag 
Postage free. 

KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD FASHIONABLE 
SPECIALTIES FREE for one year to parties sending 
orders direct amounting to $1.00 or over. Published 
four times a year (Summer number now ready). Single 
copies sent on receipt of 7c. Yearly subscription, 25c. 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York City. 


Dilks, Dress Goods & Hosiery. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Offer the following special inducements 
in all-wool Cheviots, suitable for tailor- 
made Dresses: 

2000 yds., 44 in, wide, 65c. per yard. 

Checked and mixed all-wool Cheviots, 
forty different colorings, 75c, per yard. 

2200 yards, 54 inches wide, at 85 cents. 

2500 yards, 54 inches wide, at $1.00. 

These goods are in small and medium- 
sized broken Checks and very desirable. 

500 pieces, 21-inch colored Surahs, 65 
cents per yard. 

300 pieces, 24-inch figured all-silk 
Bengalines and India Tussahs, $1 yard. 

Fast Black Lisle Thread Hose, war- 
ranted not to rub or crock, 35 cents to $1 
per pair. 

Samples will be sent on application and 
orders by mail promptly attended to. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0,, 


Broadway and IIth St., 
NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


——- FOR 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 




















Arnold, Constable & Co. 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in 


these celebrated fabrics, which are 
durability and wear. 


unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 



































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 


ADVENTURE WITH TRAIN ROBBERS. 


In describing an incident from one’s own life, 
for publication, there are not infrequently some 
things which it would be agreeable to omit or alter 
a little—from motives of personal vanity or of 
modesty. Nevertheless, I am resolved to recount 
the simple facts of an adventure in which I was a 
chief actor,—I cannot say the hero,—and leave 
each reader to judge my conduct leniently or 
harshly, as may please him. 

It happened, I am forced to confess, after eight | 
years of almost constant service as an express | 
messenger, « vocation which certainly ought to | 
have made me wary, for it is one that requires | 
alertness to defeat schemes of robbery that are 
always to be suspected. 

I was at that time going out of St. Louis, over 
a line of railway running westward. My run was | 
rather over three hundred miles; and in those 
days the express matter was carried in one end of 
an ordinary baggage-car which was parted off | 
from the general baggage end by a partition of | 
ash deals, with a narrow door or grating between 
the two sections. This door could be locked, but 
it usually stood open; for the express messenger 
and the baggage-man are generally on good terms, | 
and enliven the tedium of endless riding by chum- 
ming together. 

For a year or more previous to the time of my 
adventure, the baggage-man of the train on which 
I made my run east, was a very cheery, compan- 
ionable fellow, named Granville Young, who is 
now dead. I had full confidence in him, and, per- 
sonally, he deserved it. Very often I left him in 
charge of the express safe, while I went to lunch. 

He had but one failing—drink; he sometimes 
took a little too much, and being of a frank, 
ingenuous nature, was apt, then, to talk indis- 
creetly. Even while on duty, he had on two or 
three occasions been too much overcome by liquor 
to attend properly to his business. Twice during 
the year I had looked to the putting off of trunks, 
at way-stations, rather than see ‘“‘Gran” get into a 
scrape. 

A man who goes to “saloons” is apt to make 
dangerous acquaintances ; and Young was a person 
easily ‘“spumped” when in liquor. Moreover, I 
noticed with much dissatisfaction, that his ‘off’ 
days were occurring more and more frequently as 
months went by. 

We were taking pretty large sums of money 
East that season; I would often have many thou- 
sand dollars in the safe, and rarely less than seven 
or ten thousand; much of it was in gold. 

One night toward the latter part of August, 
Young failed to appear at the station, when the 
train was made up, to take the baggage, at the 
usual hour. I was receiving the express matter, 
and first the station baggage-master and then sev- 
eral others came to ask me if I knew where he 
was. Another employee would have been put in 
his place, in a few minutes; but just then a good- 
looking young man came quickly around the car, 
from behind a train on the other track, and with 
him Gran. 


I saw that their arms were linked together, and 


that Young was intoxicated. The new-comer 
helped him into the car, got aboard after him and 
put him in a chair, partly out of sight. 

I stood at my door, watching the performance, 
feeling disgusted and not a little angry. The 
“friend” turned to me. 

“Too bad!’’ he said, in a very feeling tone. 
“You see his condition. 
tive, in fact. My name’s Edwards. 
the company gets onto him to-day.” 

Meantime, Mr. Edwards had pulled off his coat, | 


I wish you would sort of | 
help me out with him. I’m a friend of his, a rela- | 
I can’t bear | a glance inside, went back. 
to have him get sacked and he will, sure’s fate, if | that he did not see this third man at all; 





money packages in the safe. Those for St. Louis, | 

forming the largest portion, I put at the bottom of 
the safe, and those for way places I laid on the 
two upper shelves. Then locking the safe, I put 

| the key in my hip pocket, and after a final glance 
at my bills, got up, went to the door and looked 
into the baggage end of the car. 

Young was still sitting in the chair, his head 
fallen forward, with his chin on his breast, appar- 
ently asleep. Edwards was comparing the station 
numbers attached to the checks with a list of 
station names, which was a very natural thing for 
him to be doing, under the circumstances. 

I then noticed, for the first time, that there was 
a third persun in the car, a rather doubtful-looking 
man, I thought, who sat on a trunk near the | 
extreme end. He seemed to be sitting apart by 
himself; I felt a little suspicious of him and not 
quite right about the whole business. 

Just then Edwards saw me at the door, and 

| came forward with a smile. 
“Oh, I’m getting on fine!’’ he exclaimed, 





| cheerily. ‘‘It’s new business for me, but I rather | 
| like it.” ‘Then seeing that I was looking at the | 


| man in the far end of the car, he took a step 


| toward me and said, in a lower tone, ‘Know that 
nan ?” 
“No,” said I. ‘Don’t you ?” 
| “No,” he answered, with a shade of surprise in 
| his reply. ‘Thought likely you might know him. 
| He got on just as the train started, and sat down | 
| there. 
| the conductor told him to get in here.” 
| I was completely thrown off my guard 
by this adroit reply. We sometimes car- 
|ried ‘“deadheads,” in this way, and I 
j saages to the conclusion, that this man 
was some acquain- 
| conse of the conduc- 
tor. It also came in- 
to my mind that it 


| 


“I BEGAN TO GLANCE 


might be a ‘“‘spotter’’ or railway detective ; and, in 
that case, I concluded that it was all up with 
Gran, and that Edwards was having his labor for 
his pains. More to stand right in this supposed 
spotter’s eyes, than anything else, I went along 
where he was sitting, and asked him his business. 
| “Oh, that’s all right,” said he, in a low voice. 
| “The conductor knows I’m here.” 

As luck had it, the conductor came to the door 
of the baggage-car, a few moments later, but after 
He afterwards swore 
and that 
| he saw only Gran sitting in the chair and a strange 
| man looking to the baggage ; and that, mistrusting 


for the trucks of trunks were rattling along, and | that the baggage-man was*“‘under the weather,” 
began taking in baggage. Gran sat in his chair | he thought that he would not come in, or seem to | 


a little back in the shadow, looking on or seeming | take any knowledge of his condition. 


to do so. 
I said nothing. 


friend out of trouble. 


but I was busy with my own duties. 


For like 
myself, the conductor liked Gran and felt badly 


It wasn’t exactly my business | about his habits. 
to object; and Edwards appeared like a good | 
fellow who was wasting his own time to help a out on the ten-mile stretch to the fifth, 


We had passed four stations, and were just well 
when 


It struck me as not quite | Edwards came to the grating and said, with a 
the proper thing for him to handle the baggage, | laugh, ‘‘I wish you would run your eye over these | 
I heard him | trunks, bags and things, with me; I didn’t get 


tell the baggage-master that Young had eaten ’em stowed away in good shape, and there’s quite 
something that had hurt him, and was ‘‘awful | a lot to put off at the next station.” 


sick.” 


When the baggage-master asked him for his 
name, Edwards gave him his card and mentioned 


one of the road directors as his uncle. 


Nothing further was said, and the train pulled | over on this stretch and always go slow.” 


out as usual. 


| 


seemed in a hurry. 





assure him. 
It was 


I noticed that a moment or two | a swampy tract of country, with two or three up 


before starting, Edwards jumped down and ran | grades, and at that time the trains rarely made 


to the telegraph window. 


absence. 


I attached no import- 
ance to this movement at the time, or if I thought | 
of it at all, supposed that he was merely sending 
word to his folks or some one, to account for his 


| over fifteen miles an hour here. But I went out 
hand—for by this time it had grown quite dark— 
| began to glance at the checks of the two tiers of 
|trunks and bags. As I came along where the 


For half an hour after starting out, I was busy | stranger sat, he got up and stood aside for me to 





AT THE CHECKS.” 


I thought that he acted a little flustered, and he | 


“Oh you'll have time enough,” I said, to re-| 
“They’ve a lot of ‘old iron’ to run | 


with Edwards, and taking his lantern in my | 


checking up my way-bills and putting away my | pass him, and | did so, with my back to him, bent | 


partly over, reading the check numbers. I indis- 
tinctly recollect a shock, a flash of light before 
my eyes and the instantaneous thought of a col- 
lision! Then followed a blank, a hiatus, of sev- 
eral minutes’ duration, so far as my own knowl- 
edge of what took place was concerned. | 

There had been a collision, on a very small 
scale} however ; a billy in the hand of the stranger 
had suddenly come in contact with my head! It 
was a hard knock and might well have proved a | 
fatal one for me. I actually think that it cracked 
my skull a little, the outer “table” of the bone, at 
any rate. It was, I suppose, fully five minutes 
before I began to come to my senses. 

Meantime, Edwards and the stranger had in- 
stantly rifled my pockets. They got my pistol and 


| pocket-book, but, in their haste, missed the safe 


key in my hip pocket. They then started for the 
express compartment, and, seeing Gran rousing 
up, gave him a lick on the head, as they passed 


| him, just by way of keeping him quiet, I suppose. 


It stunned him only for a few seconds, yet long 
enough for the rascals to run in where the safe 
was, throw back the car door, tumble it out and 
then jump off themselves. 

It could have been not more than one minute’s 


| work for them, and the moderate rate at which the 
| train was moving, made the leap after the safe by 


| things. 
Young immediately came to his senses, but was 


He hasn’t spoken but once, said then that | too much muddled fully to comprehend what had 














happened. Seeing 


an attempt to pour some of it down my throat. 

A brakeman came in and found us in that ridic- | 
ulous condition. 
ductor and the other train hands. But as we were 
now nearing the station, they did not stop the train 
till we reached it; meantime I came to myself, 
enough to get on my feet and learn what had 
occurred. 

As we slowed into the station, the conductor 
advised me to get off, telegraph the robbery to my 


company, in St. Louis, and await their orders— | 
and meanwhile to call in a physician, for my head | 


was bleeding quite freely. 

“No,” said I, ‘you stop long enough to telegraph 
that for me. 
self. I’m going to catch those fellows and get that 
| ten thousand dollars back ;’’ for there was about 
that sum in the safe. 

Young, now considerably sobered, got hold of 
my arm and began coaxing me to get a doctor. 
confess, that I never felt a stronger inclination to 
strike a man than I did him. The moment the 
train stopped, I went to the station agent and got 
him to run with me for a deputy sheriff who lived 
near. I found him, and he responded promptly 
to my call. We could secure but one man to go 
with us, an ex-deputy, named Brown, and going 
for him and getting arms and horses, took up 
fully half an hour. 

There was no way of getting back along the 


line, to the place where the safe had been thrown | 


out of the car, except by the track, so we put our 
horses upon it, but were obliged to stop frequently 
to get them over culverts. From my acquaintance 
with the road, I knew pretty nearly where we 
were, when I was struck and stunned, and I knew 
that the safe must have been pitched out not far 
from that point. I recollected that a turnpike road 
crossed the ling at about that place, and it now 


|no means perilous for men experienced in such | 
| | 
| Brown and the deputy knew the country well. 


| 


me | window when they fired a second blast. 
lying on the floor, he got | Was another loud explosion, and the safe was 
up and tried to lift me into | tipped over. But the door had not yielded! 


his chair. He had a bottle | 
partly filled with whiskey in his pocket, and made | Whom I recognized, went outside to listen. 


He, of course, went for the con- | 


I don’t want to lose a minute, my- | 


I | 
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flashed i into my mind, that the robbers, nahi. 


had confederates waiting there with ’a team to haul 
the safe away, and that the telegram which 
Edwards had sent off, at the last moment of start- 
ing, was no doubt to notify them to be on hand. 
It was about four miles back to where the turn- 


pike crossed. With our frequent stoppages, we 


| were an hour getting there, for it was so dark that 
| : 
| we were compelled to pick our way. 


With the 
aid of a bull’s-eye lantern, we then examined the 
road, on both sides of the track, and found, as I 
had surmised we would, from the tracks, that a 
cart with two horses had been halted, apparently 
from the footprints of men in the road, for the 
purpose of loading some heavy body which, I felt 
sure, was the safe; for we found where it had been 
dragged up to the road, through the soft earth at 
the foot of the dump, on the same side of the 
railway upon which the safe had been thrown off. 

It now only remained to determine which way 
they had gone. An attempt had been made to 
deceive pursuers, in this matter; for from the 
horse tracks, we found that they had first pro- 


ceeded several hundred yards to southward, then 
| turned at a grassy place beside the road, and com- 


ing back again, had crossed the railroad and started 
northward. 

Having, at length, made sure of the trail, we 
mounted and set off on it as fast as we could ride. 
We 
passed through one small village and then entered 
another broad tract of swamp and forest land. 
After every ten or fifteen minutes and at every 
“forks” of the road, we dismounted and looked 
for the trail which we now easily recognized. It 
kept the turnpike to the north. 

“They're making for M——,” the deputy said. 
“But I don’t believe they’ll dare to haul that safe 
into town, at least not through it; but they may 
have pals there.” 

“Ef they only had the safe key, they could get 
out the money and scatter; but ef they haint got 
powder with ’em, they'll haul the safe till they can 
get some, to blow it open,’”’ remarked Brown. 

“Wal, ef they’d had powder and tools, they 
never would have hauled it a rod,’ argued the 
deputy. ‘They haint got it, and so they’re going 
for some safe spot to crack it in.” 

We went on till after midnight. We lost some 
time in examining the trail, and came to the out- 
skirts of the town of M All was dark and 
silent. Not a soul stirring, though we had passed 
a number of houses. Suddenly, then, we heard a 
report, like that of quite a heavy gun! and all 
three of us stopped short. The sound seemed to 
come from a hollow, down by a creek on the west 
side of the road, where we could dimly discern a 
row of long, low buildings. 

‘*What is that noise?’ Brown exclaimed. ‘It 
sounded down there at Tarbox'’s old foundry ; 
but they aint working there this year.” 

“By Jupiter, it’s the safe!” cried the sheriff. 
“They’re cracking it now! They’ve took it down 
into that old foundry.” 

We jumped off our horses, ran down a dark 
lane and came round in the rear of the building. 
Peeping in here, at a dirty half-broken window, 

we saw our “night birds” working at the safe by 
the dim light of a lantern. There were five of 
them, too! We plainly smelled powder smoke. 
They had placed the safe on the ground, door side 
down, with a charge of powder beneath it, and to 
increase the resistance, had piled a lot of iron 
junk on top of it. We had scarcely got to the 
There 





Immediately following the explosion, Edwards, 
He 
| glanced round the corner of the foundry, but did 
not discover us. Going inside again, he joined 
the others and they then set the safe against a post, 
| when all five of them, taking up an old railway 
rail, began to ram the door with the end of that. 

| They were a pretty wiry-looking lot of men, and 
| five to our three; I thought that two of us had 
| better watch them, while one went after help. But 
| the sheriff was afraid they would burst the safe 
and get away with the money. 

‘*Surrender, you!’’ he suddenly sang out. 
“We've got ye!” and fired his pistol through the 
window. 

In an instant the rogues had dropped the rail, 
kicked over their lantern and bolted out at a side 
door. Weran round the building and fired our 
pistols, but they easily escaped us. It was a great 

| piece of foolishness, on the part of the sheriff. I 
was myself too much delighted at recovering the 
safe, to care a great deal about the robbers, at the 
time, though I regretted it afterwards. 
| We roused up aman whom the sheriff knew, 
| hired a wagon and harnesses, and, before sunrise, 
| were back at the railroad station with the safe. 
| Not a dollar was lost. 

I had a shockingly sore head, however, for more 
than three weeks. 

A liberal reward was offered for the capture of 
the robbers, but not one of the five was taken at 
that time. Edwards was arrested about a year 
subsequently ; and I had the pleasure of seeing 
him en route for the state prison over our line. 

Both the deputy and the ex-deputy, Brown, 
were well rewarded by the express company, for 
their services, badly as they had bungled the 
business. 

As for myself, I was obliged to rest content, for 

| my reward, with the consciousness of having done 


| my duty, In the investigation that followed, of 





; 
| 
| 
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the case, the company seemed to think that, after | respect. Some are so long that one end is very near | I cannot conceive any substance doing this, but a 


I had done my best, I was but an unprofitable to the sun, and the other stretches to the outermost 
And I must say that I was a little of | limits of our system. 


servant. 
that opinion, myself. However, it taught me a 

useful lesson; I have never been imposed upon, in 

any such simple fashion since then. 

Gran Young was arrested on a charge of com- | 
plicity with the robbery. But the only share he 
had in it, was that of an unconscious tool and | 
dupe, at the saloon where he got his drinks. The | 
railway company discharged him the following | 
week—and very properly. 

It may be deemed uncharitable, but I made a 
vow at that time—one I have kept ever since—to | 
have no further fellowship with employés who go | 
on duty at all the worse for liquor. Nor will I| 
ever again assist to shield such a man from the 
full consequences of his folly.. To do so is a mis- | 
chievous kindness. 





+O 
THE STARS. 


— | 


beam of light thrown from a mirror turns round in 
In such cases the comet occu- | this manner when we turn the mirror. This beam of 
pies a long time in making each journey. The comet | light is an action, not a substance. It appears to me 
of 1811 of which I have already spoken is expected | that the tail of a comet must be similar. 
to return thirty centuries hence. Other comets have | On the 30th of June, 1861, we passed through the 
short periods of only a few years. tail of acomet. Such is the conclusion of Mr. Hind, 
Very few of the known comets are visible to the ahigh authority on the subject. I remember the day. 
naked eye. During the first half of 1887, five comets It was foggy in London, but that does not prove 
have been carefully watched, but all required tele- | much. Some say that the fog was phosphorescent. 
scopic aid. One of the most remarkable of comets as regards 
Special telescopes called “comet sweepers” are | length of tail was that of 1843. I saw it in Naples 
used for finding them. With one of these the astron- | quite unexpectedly, having just arrived at that city 
omer sweeps the heavens by starting at a certain | after a walk from Rome over the Pontine Marshes 
point, then moving the telescope along in one direc- | and the Abruzzi, where I saw no newspapers, and 
tion as far as he can; then was never out after dark. 
he shifts it by the breadth At tirst I thought it 
of its field of view, and was a bright cloud, for it 
sweeps back again, then stretched apparently half 
shifts again and sweeps across the heavens. I 
forward and so on until could not believe it to be 
he has thus traversed the a comet, my notions of a 
heavens or that part in comet’s tail being derived 
which he is searching. from what I had seen of 


The sad and solemn night He may continue this 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires; onevery clear night, week 

The glorious host of light | 
Valk the dark hemisphere till she retires; after week, month after 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, | i 4 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. month, and pick up noth 
ing but the well-known 


—Bryant, 
. | stars. At last he may be 
For the Companion. | fortunate enough to see a 
| hazy speck in a place occu- 
COMETS. 





Halley’s comet when a 
boy, and which had a tail 
appearing about as long 
as a moon’s breadth, but 
that of 1843 spanned as 
great a space in the heav- 
ens as would one hundred 
and twenty moons placed 
in a row, and its width 
was equal to more than 


pied by no known star. 
He notes its exact position 
There was a time, not very long ago, for it is within 
the remembrance of some who are still living, when 
the appearance of a comet produced general con- 
sternation. This was notably the case in 1811 when 
a large comet startled the whole of Europe, and | 
many believed that it came to destroy the world. Old 
prophecies were consulted and made to fit. The 
flaming visitor was to whisk his fiery tail across the 
earth, and burn up every living thing thereon. 
One man was really killed, though by no means 
burned to death. He stationed himself inside his | 








among the stars, then ob- 
serves it again on the next side by side. This comet 
night, and finds that it has approached so closely to 
moved. Therefore, it is not a star. He returns to | the sun that it must have grazed the solar atmosphere. 
it again. It has moved farther, is a little brighter or | Such was the case still more remarkably with the 
a little fainter, and shows other peculiarities that | great comet of 1882, which on September 17th was 
prove it to be a comet. What are these peculiarities? | seen by two of the official astronomers at the Cape of 
You will perhaps answer, “It has a tail.” Good Hope observatory, actually to strike the edge of 

This, however, need not be the case. More comets | the sun and plunge into his outer atmosphere. The 
are thus seen without tails than with them. Many | comet had the worst of this encounter, for after it 
| left the sun its head was seen to be in three pieces, 


half-a-dozen moons put 
ENCKE’S COMET. 


water-butt, chin deep, and ready to bob down when | ance, by being less bright and by being capable of 
the tail swept past, but he stayed there so long await- | being magnified by the telescope. The telescope can 
ing its arrival that the chill was fatal. | only make a star appear brighter, not bigger. The 

Intelligent curiosity now prevails instead of igno- | stars are mere points of light so small that though 
rant and superstitious terror. I have no doubt that | magnified a hundred times they still appear immeas- 
the readers of the Companion would eagerly welcome | urably small. 
the arrival of another great comet, and gaze - 
upon it as one of the glories of creation. 
Such a visitor may become visible at any 
time, perhaps rather suddenly, and the more 
you learn concerning comets, in general, the 
more interesting becomes the grand celestial 
display. 

It is commonly supposed that comets are 
astronomical rarities. This is far from being 
the case. With the exception of those curi- 
ous bodies that so frequently strike our atmos- 
phere, and appear as fiery meteors or ‘‘shoot- 
ing stars,” comets are the most abundant of 
all the members of our solar system. 

This solar system is an astronomical fam- 
ily, that travels through space with its huge 
parent, the sun, flying round him as he pro- 
ceeds. Besides the sun there are eight plan- 
ets, our world being one, twenty satellites or 
moons attending these planets; between two 
and three hundred of planetoids or asteroids, 
* pocket planets’ as they have been called; 
the meteors above referred to, which are in- 
numerable, and how many comets? 

More than six hundred have been carefully 
observed and recorded, but these are only 
samples of the great multitude that must ex- 
ist within the limits of our solar system, 
thongh beyond the reach of our vision. If they are 


Not so the planets, not so the comets. These are | 
as numerous throughout the whole sphere of our solar | near enough to appear sensibly bigger according to 
system, as they are where we can see them, their | 


| the power of the telescope through which they are 
numbers must amount to tens of thousands, hun-| viewed. When Herschel first discovered the planet 
dreds of thousands and even millions. The French | Uranus he thought it was a comet, as it moved, and 
astronomer Arago estimates their numbers at seven-| the telescope magnified it. Further examination 
teen and one-half millions. | proved that he had found another world. 

As all readers of the Companion know, our world| The faint, luminous point usually presented by a 
and the other seven planets with their attendant | comet when first seen, gradually enlarges if it is 
moons travel round the sun in paths that are nearly | coming nearer to us and the sun. In course of time 
but not quite circular. We all go round and round | it presents a bright speck in the centre called the 
together in the same direction, with different speeds | nucleus, surrounded by a cloudy or nebulous light. 
and at different distances, and come back again and | This surrounding is called the coma. 
again to the same relative places or nearly the same In many cases this is all; it comes and goes as a 
place, and thus we see each other at regular periods. | mere luminous, misty spot invisible to the naked eye. | 

Not so the comets; they travel in fly-away orbits. | In other instances an internal disturbance commences 
Some are temporary visitors from the far, far away | as it approaches the sun; the coma increases, then 
unknown realms of infinite space, that enter our | stretches out in one or more directions and forms a 
family circle with a tail or tails. 
plunge, dash down Generally speaking, the nearer a comet 
towards our central approaches the sun the greater is the tail, 
sun, whisk around and the tail is always turned away from 








him with incon- the sun as though produced by some repul- 
ceivable velocity, sive force exerted by the sun. This tail- 
then fly off again on forming action has been watched. Jets of 
the other side, away light or luminous matter have been seen | 
and away back to first to shoot out from the head or nucleus 
the infinity from towards the sun, then to turn round and 


whence they came, 
and through which 
they then travel on 
and on for ages im- 
measurable, until the attraction of another sun de- 
flects their path, and causes them to visit him and 
his family of worlds as ours was visited. 


outwards on every side and drift behind as 
though feeding the growing tail with fresh 
material. 

Nobody can tell what this material is. I 
doubt whether it is material at all. It may be, and I 
think it is, only an illumination by electrical dis- 
charges or otherwise of material already existing in 

We see such wanderers but once for all, they are | space. If the so-called tail were behind, that is, in | 
never likely to come this way again. the track from which the comet has come, where a 

But there are others, many others, that dash | proper tail should be, it might be a trail, or some- 
towards our sun in similar manner, whisk round him | thing that the comet had left behind, but this is not 
and rush away, but as they leave him they slacken the case, the comet’s tail is at first behind, then, as | 
their pace continually down to comparative creeping, | the head approaches the sun, it whisks round with | 
and as they slacken speed so they bend round and | enormous velocity, and finally, as the comet is going | 
round until they turn sufficiently to move again | away from the sun, the tail is foremost, is ahead of | 
towards the sun. the head. 

Then they quicken their speed and come againas| The tailof the great comet of 1680 was above one 
before, to whisk round the sun, and away again by | hundred and forty millions of miles long, and is said 
the same path continually, provided no other body | to have been developed in two days. The tail of | 
comes near enough to alter their course by its grav- | another comet (Lexell’s) was above one hundred | 
itation. The shape of these paths is that of an millions of miles long, and swept round the sun ina 
ellipse or oval. | semicircle in two hours, the outer part of the tail 

An ellipse may be short and thick, nearly circular, | thus moving at the rate of one hundred and fifty mil- 
or it may be very long and narrow. The elliptical | lions of miles per hour, and all the other parts with | 
orbits of the returning comets vary greatly in this | varying velocities. 
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are quite round, and only differ from stars in appear- | 
and these pieces were moving farther and farther 


apart as though one side of the comet, that which 


| brushed the sun, had been retarded by friction, and 


thus was gradually left behind as the other parts 
advanced. 

Biela’s comet, one of short period, that formerly 
came in sight every six 
and one-half years, was 
seen on the 16th of Jan- 
uary, 1846, to be split into 
two. These halves on 
their return in 1852 were 
a million and a quarter 
miles apart. The broken 
comet was again due in 
1872, and should have 
come close to the earth 
on November 27th of that 
year, but instead of the 
comet there was a bril- 
liant shower of tens of 
thousands of shooting 
stars, all pouring from the 
place where the comet 
should have been. 

It is very probable that 
the heads of comets are 
composed of myriads of 
small particles of matter 
of the same kind as those 
which so frequently strike 
our atmosphere and are 
seen as shooting stars. 
Such a cloud of fragments 
would form a system of their own, the smaller re- 
volving about the larger, like our planets round the 
sun, and moons around the planets. Sucha collection 
might travel as comets do, though sometimes leaving 
a trail of small pieces behind. 

It is a curious fact that when the earth strikes 
across the path along which a comet has travelled, 
we usually witness a display of shooting stars, as 
though we encountered such a trail. Note that this 
trail is quite different from the tail. 

In conclusion I may add that we need not be 
alarmed even if we should find the earth to be drift- 
ing point blank towards the head of acomet. For 
myself I should be delighted with the news, and pre- 
pare to witness a glorious display of celestial fire- 
works. The small amount of material in comets is 
proved by the fact that stars are visible through their 
very centres, and further by what happened to 
Lexell’s comet in 1770, which became entangled 
among the satellites of Jupiter, and was dragged 
hither and thither by them during four months with- 
out sensibly disturbing the paths of either of them. 

As gravitation is mutual and proportionate to the 
mass of matter acting and being acted upon, the 
material of this comet must have been very flimsy. 
It came within one million four hundred thousand 
miles of the earth without disturbing our movements 
in the smallest measurable degree. 

I long ago expressed my conviction that comets 
instead of being instruments of mischief have really 
been benefactors to this world, have supplied us with 
the chief element of our food. This, however, belongs 
more directly to the subject of shooting stars than to 
the comets with which they are so intimately asso- 
ciated. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE LAST OF THE BUFFALOES. 


Twenty years ago the numbers of the bisons on the 
Western plains and prairies had already begun to 
diminish, but vast herds of these great animals still 
roamed the region between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains. Several tribes of Indians 
obtained their living almost entirely from the buffalo, 
using their flesh for food and their skins for clothing. 
Inoffensive if not attacked, and preferring to run 
away from men rather than to fight, the buffaloes 
were terrible if they turned upon their assailants. 

For years a dreadful slaughter of these animals 
was carried on. The Indians hemmed them in by 





fires, and thus drove them into a central position 
where it was easy to kill them in their confusion. 
The buffaloes were also driven over precipices. The 
momentum of great herds made it impossible for 
them to stop in their rush. The leaders were borne 
on to death by the mass behind them. 

The Indians alone, in spite of these murderous 
methods, would not have exterminated the bisons, 
but they taught their methods of slaughter to the 
white men, who wanted the animals for their skins 
for the Eastern market, and left the carcasses on the 
plains when they had stripped them of their “robes.” 
They began to fade away, too, before the settle. 
ments of the farmers, and to take refuge beyond the 
Canadian border. 

In 1886, the authorities of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, having discovered that the 
skins and skeletons in the museum of the Institution 
were in a bad state of preservation, set about pro- 
curing a new set of these specimens, having in mind 
the fact that the bisons were very nearly extinct. 

They found the providing of a new set of these to 
be more difficult than they had supposed. No more 
buffaloes, in fact, were still roaming in a wild state in 
the United Stutes except a few in the Yellowstone 
National Park, and possibly some in Texas and in 
Montana. 

It was decided not to await the regular hunting 
season for buffaloes, but to proceed in search of 
them at once. About seventy-five miles west of 
Miles City, Montana, a herd of fifty or sixty were 
found, in a district completely wild and uninhabited. 
The settlers of the adjoining district seemed to be 
quite ignorant of the existence of these buffaloes. 

The discovery on behalf of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution was fortunate, for if the settlers, who were 
already coming in rapidly, had found them, they 
would quickly have been exterminated. The Smith- 
sonian hunters came just in time to secure the speci- 
mens they sought. 

On the first day’s expedition, only three bisons 
were taken; but on a second hunt, twenty-two were 
killed and carefully prepared. The annual report of 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution says, 
after telling at length the story here summarized,— 

“The collection thus made has the greater value 
from the fact that it will be impossible to renew it, 
for the lastof the American bisons has been slain. 
The large game of the United States is being so 
rapidly destroyed that within a few years the elk, the 
moose, the antelope, the Rocky Mountain sheep and 
the deer will have entirely disappeared.” 

It is characteristic of man to destroy the animals 
living in a wild state about him, and then to lament 
their destruction. The American bison will long 
hold a place in the stories of the Western people, 
and even in their affections. 


~o>—__—— 
For the Companion. 


LEARNING TO COOK. 


At the Pratt Institute recently opened in Brooklyn, 
there are, besides the Art Classes, several Cooking 
Classes already started, and Sewing Classes are soon 
to follow. 

These advantages are free to all at a merely nomi- 
nal price, not enough to pay for even the material 
used, for the Institute is intended for a benefaction 
to the citizens, such as Cooper Institute is to the 
residents of New York. 

The Cooking Classes have courses of ten lessons 
each. The charge is three dollars for a course in the 
morning classes, and one dollar in the evening classes. 
It is hoped that people of very limited means may 
avail themselves of the evening schools. 

The Saturday morning class is attended mostly by 
young girls who have only that one day free from 
school duties, and it is a pretty sight when they 
gather, with clean, white aprons and bright faces 
around their teaeher, to be instructed at the big 
range, how to broil a steak, with the steak right 
there before their eyes, smelling most appetizingly 
as it browns. 

The teacher is a pupil of Maria Parloa, and she 
repeats the lessons of the New York Cooking School. 
She is a bright, energetic young woman, and gives 
her directions clearly and rapidly without wasting a 
moment ora word. It seems surprising that she can 
say so much at a lesson, and be so entertaining about 
it without once losing sight of the object aimed at. 

The airy and spacious kitchen is furnished with an 
immense range, a refrigerator and china closets. 
There are two long tables, which accommodate ten 
pupils each, five on a side. 

A row of gas-burners is set lengthwise along the 
middle of the table, and over these are two iron bars 
on which sauce-pans or frying-pans are placed when 
used in cooking. At each pupil’s place at the table is 
a compartment containing a closet and adeep drawer 
in which utensils are kept. 

At the first lesson of this course, each girl set water 
to boil in a sauce-pan over the lighted gas, and while 
it was heating, washed and pared one good-sized 
potato. This was put into the boiling water, with a 
pinch of salt. Then she had an onion to cut into very 
small pieces, which she afterwards fried for ten 
minutes in lard a little salted, stirring all the time. 

Two steaks were cooked on the range, one broiled 
and one fried, the teacher allowing the girls to turn 
them, and when done, to season them with pepper 
and salt. Meanwhile a pan of corn cakes had been 
mixed and set in the oven. 

Each girl mashed her potato when it was done, and 
seasoned it with hot milk, butter, pepper and salt- 
The onions were all put together when fried, and 
poured over one of the steaks. 

As each article of food was prepared, it both looked 
and smelled so temptingly, that it must have been 
good news to the girls when they found that they 
themselves were expected to feast upon the results 
of the lesson. 

All through the lesson, the untiring young teacher 
was suggesting, directing and explaining. Here are 
a few random notes taken from what she said, which 
may interest the reader. 

To sauté means to cook in a little fat. The fat 
should be hot enough for the smoke to rise from the 
centre before the meat or the potatoes are put in. 
This is commonly called frying, but frying is really 
boiling in fat, as with doughnuts or croquettes, 
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Keep your table as neat as possible. Cook vegeta- 
bles in as little water as possible, just gh to 
cover. 

Corn bread needs a little flour to give it the tena- 
cious quality of dough, that it may hold in the gases. 

Always use a double amount of cream tartar to the 
soda; if anything, a little more than double of the 
cream tartar. 

It is not the number of strokes, but the rapidity of 
the stroke that beats the egg. 

At one stage of the lesson, she asked this question 
of her girl novices. ‘‘Would you dip a steak in a pan 
of water to wash it, or hold it under the faucet?” 

There was doubt and silence among the girls. They 
looked at each other and hesitated. At last one 
spoke up and said, ‘Dip it in a pan of water.” 

The others looked relieved and nodded as if that 
were just their opinion also. 

“How many would put it in a pan of water?” 
asked the teacher, graciously. Nearly every hand 
was raised, but dropped again uncertainly. 

This was her point. 

“No, no!’”? she exclaimed, briskly. “If you let 
meat stand in cold water, the blood and nourishment 
are drawn out, and the money spent is wasted. Keep 
nice bits of soft cloth in your kitchen. Wring one 
of these out in water, and wash the meat off with it. 
In this way you will save the good of your meat. The 
outside parts which various hands have touched are 
what chiefly need washing.” 

To sauté meat, put it in a hot pan with a very little 
fat. This cooks the albumen quickly and keeps the 
juices in. The albumen sears white. As soon as 
one side is seared, turn the steak. When seared, 
cook gradually and turn frequently. 

When all the things were cooked and eaten, the 
girls washed and put away the utensils they had 
used, and went home. If they did as well there as 
they did in the class, that first lesson was a success. 


——_+<@>—___— 
VISIONARY. 


The world has in it many men like the one men- 
tioned below. Usually they have a great deal to say 
about their ‘bad luck” and things “going against 
them.” Visionary and unstable they go through life 
with all their hopes unrealized and all their plans 
failures. When hardly more than a boy he began as 
an apprentice with the leading carpenter and builder 
in a large city. Three months later he was found 
clerking in a store on a salary of five dollars a week. 


“Carpentering is too slow a way for a fellow to get 
rich,” he said, “you have to fool away two or three 
good years of your life learning the business before 
you can make anything pay from the start. A fellow 

can make more in a year in business life than he can 
in five years as a builder.” 

Six months later he was found in an uninvitin 
little room with acase or two of eggs and severa 
tubs of butter, having gone into business for himself 
on borrowed money. 

“Clerking don’t pay,” he said. “The sooner a 
fellow gets into business for himself the better, and 
I tell you there’s a clear — of one-half on every 
pret ny take in in this butter and egg business; it 

ays bi 
Evidently he didn’t take in many dollars, for he 
was soon after found in a business college learning 
stenography and type-writing. 

“There’s big money in it,” he said, enthusiastically, 
“and there was too much competition in the butter 
and egg business. I know of a court stenographer 
who is making two hundred a month right along; 
and it don’t take much time to learn the business.” 

But he did not learn the whole business. He sud- 
denly discovered that stenography was “overdone,” 
and he concluded to study law. 

“Lawyers get rich sooner than any other class of 
men. Think of them getting a fee of ten thousand 
dollars for a single case. Yes, sir! And the law’s 
so simplified now that a fellow can pick up all he 
needs of it to practise in less than no time.” 

Naturally, he gave up the study of law in a short 
time. Then he spent three months working on a 
patent shoe-buttoner that amounted to nothing, 
although he said it was worth a million dollars. 

He next went West, but instability and lack of 
purpose are worth no more there than in the East, 
and he came back pronouncing the West the greatest 
humbug of the age. 

He tried canvassing, reporting, type-writing and 
book-keeping, but gave up each occupation for some- 
thing that promised immediate and great wealth. 

He had married in the meantime, and he and his 
wife successively boarded, kept house, took their 
meals out and rented a lodging- house. With a great 
fortune always in sight, he is always poor. Unmind- 
ful of the fixed rules of success in life, he spends his 
days in seeking the short cut to wealth "that such men 
never find. 
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HEROIC TREATMENT. 


Ladies’ pets too often become the victims of over- 
indulgence. Under the impression that dogs will be 
injured by exercise, the mistress keeps them inactive, 
meanwhile tempting them to overeat. But in the 
“Sayings and Doings” of the Rev. William Quekett is 
to be found evidence that even unprofessional doctors 
know how to deal with these dainty pets: 


Lady Chatham’s dog suffered from over-feeding, 
and became so violently ill that its life was in dan- 

er. She sought earnestly for a doctor for her favor- 
ite, and at length heard that the blacksmith of the 
village had said he could cure it. The smith was 
sent for, and undertook to cure the pet if he could be 
allowed to keep it for three weeks. 

My lady pleaded that she might be permitted to 
visit her favorite two or three times a week, but this 
was steadily refused, and the man was at length al- 
lowed to depart with ‘the patient. 

For the next three weeks much amusement was 
afforded in the smithy by the sight of Lady Chat- 
ham’s fat poodle tied under the bellows in such a 
position that it panted with the exertion of getting 
up whenever the bellows was used. The smith’s 
boy also drove the creature round the orchard three 
times a day, tied with a string. This reduced the fat 
of the pampered animal, while a simple diet of bread 
and milk restored the tone of its digestive organs. 
At the end of three weeks the smith returned the 
dog fully recruited, and received a handsome reward. 


ae 
REASONING FROM EFFECT. 
A small boy who had happened to bruise his leg 
said to his mother: ‘“‘O mamma, how awfully it must 
hurt to be a colored person!” 
“Hurt, my dear? Why, what do you mean?” 
“Why, don’t you know, I tumbled down this morn- 


ing and made that black spot on my leg, and it’s just 
4s sore as it can be all the time!’ 








Scrofula, humors, boils, pimples, and all impurities | | 
of the blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade. 


BEST NOVELS for 
l ASK ANY BOOKSELLER for ten of 

the best neve wer written: t 
“LENA RIVERS,” by M: ary J. Holmes. 
“TEMPEST AND S ey Mary J. Holmes, 
“TRUE AS STEEL,” by,] Marion Harland. 
“THE HIDDEN PATH,” by prion | Harland. 


“Guy EARLCOURT’S Wire. ” ay Agnes Fleming. 
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“WARWICK,” by M 
“TRUE TO THE LAST,” by 
“How I MADE MILLIONS,” by ee T. Barnum 
Sent separate or together, pata e free, 23 cen: S$ each, 
G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, = York, 


White Mountain Ham- 
mock Chair, 
- For the House, Lawn, Porch 
and r} Is Chock 
Full of Comfort and 
Blessed Rest, 
PRICE, $3.00. 


Eales Sev eteres 
CRONK’S PATENT 


WIRE CUTTER & BENDER. 


Per Pair: 


Sin. $1.00 
10in. 1.25 


This surpasses any ge in the market for cutting and 
bending wire, and can also be used in place of Hill’s 

~ 2 nger. Is dee ly, adapted to farmers’ use in 
— ding wire fence, etc. k your hardware dealer for 


CRONK HANGER CO., Elmira, N.Y. 























THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM a FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious oe see- 
Cream, Ices and Frui 
in a few minutes, with little le Tee 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every e Ice- 
Cream produced ~t ‘as nice ona 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
to 42 quarts. For sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








— AGENTS WANTED. 

‘ This Mop is, 
SOLVED the best selling pon 4 
By out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 


proved a perfect suc- 
cess. 
A Record Unequalled. 
In some sections we | 
have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 


Over 500,000 Sold. 

It sells at sight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
more chapped hands, 
or lame backs. Ex 
elusive territory, and 
liberal terms to agents. 
Illustrated 10- page 
folio sent free to all. 
Triumph Mop Co., 115 Public Sq.,Cleveland, O. 























THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS» F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
Clean fast) Black, Stock ings. 
ry a few pairs of our 

Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 

per pair, or Children’s 

plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 

Black Stockings that will 

hot stain, and can be 

washed like white hose and 
retain their lustre. 

8a] Brosdway ay, t New York. 


49 West Btrest, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 24 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
pe aid. on receipt of 
wo Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion, 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
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SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


bata MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
only one that thoroughly 
beats the Cream during the 
freezing process, thereby 
roducing a very smooth, 
ne grain, delicious Cream. 
Requires less salt, less ice, 
and less time, than any other 
Freezer. Inquire for them of your 
local dealer. Every enterprising 
merchant sells them. 
Illustrated catalogue 
free upon application to 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., | 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
Only $1.00 for this “Little Beauty.” 

“ ss Weighs from 
502 {0 4 Ths, 
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This Steel-Bearing Brass-Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned, and is just the i for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 

FESS, to any Ay souding us $1.00 (not 4 ts Value). 
Jatalogue of 1,000 articles sent free. 








Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 








(Pax 
Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


HIRES? Il 


free of expense. 





world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 certs, and we will send you package by mail, 


BEER 


If they should not have it, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Farry LAND,” 
will be mailed ree to hand one sending their address. C 


E. HIRES, Philadelphia 
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A THREE-YEAR-OLD girl, passing through the 
market, p potent up a green pepper and tried to eat it. 
She put it down hurriedly after taking one bite, and 
the marketman said, ‘““What’s the matter with the 
fruit?” “Vere was a bumble-bee in it,” answered 
the girl between her sobs.— Middleboro’ News. 


2 “Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in 


S ness. ““Bitterest satire coated 








mm FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! NEW Réition ONLY $1.75. 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA!” 


supernatural things. Thy can't they beli thin? 19, 
S Critics say osit: TDaicions hannen "— Will Carleton’ Fullofgenuine wit." 0 "0. H. Nfany 
Scasm”— Observer. we T= a0 ”_ Rose E. Clevela: 


Book as outfit, by mail, $1.25. Hu UBBARD ate Pubs., Phila. Boston, Chicago, or. Kansas City 
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ACENTS 
WANTED! 


BiG TERMS! | 


. ALLEN. 
Tiffany. “Keenest sar- 
sae J. P. 


Aoents Coininn Monev 


ind. i Exeruciatingly funny. *— Weekly Wit. | 
fewman, D. 


How Lo Gure 
SKin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
wrth the< 

4 CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are s eedily, economically *and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite *Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, ‘internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, C UTIC URA, 50c.3; SOAP, 25 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


t= Pimples, blackheads, ch: apped and olly s skin | a3 
tC prevented by ¢ CUTICURA SO 3 


Relief in one minute, for all pains ‘and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 

EVERYBODY SHOULD WEAR 
Sa UM Be’? s— 


TALISMAN DISINFECTIVE, 


AND 
PREVENTIVE OF ALL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 





IC. 5 
DRvuG 














FAC SIMILE OF 
“NVWSITIVL 





Preventive of Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Yellow 
— Diphtheria, and all other Contagious Dis- 


= Sale by all Druggists, and will be sent pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS by the 
Compounders, 


R. HUME & CO., 
Wromine, Wromine County, N. Y. 


REASONS WHY 











Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by 
being made into an omuieien with an pot 
—— of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 

evice makes water bring the price of Oil, 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is alw ays followed by 
atisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated zy! osiee Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Se 
secause—Of its perfect digestibility, per * c t limpidity. 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers Be more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the store 

Because—It is readily obtain: able » all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for U. Ss. and Canada, 


CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large —, s, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Si lverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. pe r pound, We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TRA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a H@sT 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest Stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
ae ny (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

?-rice —! Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 

Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale tea LONDON TE a9 

Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COcIPEDES and SELF PROPELLERS. 
All kinds of applilances for Invallds. 


BABY COACHES 


Over (00 different d 


We furnish our Patents Automat 
free on all _— We Ving ¥ 
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ELECTRICAL STORM. 


F. Young, of Vinton, Iowa, communicates 


Mr. J. 
an account of what he and his son experienced 


in a storm last summer. They were climbing Mt. 
Elbert, Lake County, Col., on June 6th, 1887. About | 
noon, when they were at a height of between twelve 
thousand and thirteen thousand feet, the storm came 
upon them. The circumstance that heavy peals of 
thunder were heard while the storm was approaching 
the mountain, and again as it went off, but that no 
reports were heard so long as they were enveloped in 
the cloud, suggests that contact became sufficiently 
close to allow an unbroken current. That the two 
men felt themselves to be electrical conductors while 
they were standing, but not such while lying flat on 
the ground, is of curious interest. 
would naturally be expected to afford less discomfort, 
but not necessarily free from all electrical influence. | 
Is it the case that there is repulsion for slight dis- | 
tances between the mountain and the cloud? Alto- 
gether the statement furnishes a number of problems 
for the expert in natural science to solve. 





While ascending the range, says Mr. Young, a 
small, black cloud. appeared in the distance. Soon 
vivid lightning flashed from the cloud, and heavy 
peals of thunder broke upon the air, while in the 
distance we saw snow falling. } 

The thunder ceased when the cloud was about two 
miles from us, and was heard no more until it had 
passed some distance beyond. When the cloud 
reached us, the snow that fell was round and not in 
flakes. The balls were about the size of marrowfat 
peas, but it was snow, not hail. 

I had a pick hanging over my arm, while my son 
had his gun. Shortly after the cloud reached us, we 
noticed electricity passing from the pick and gun to 
the gone. and simultaneously we Soond ourselves 
enveloped, as it were, with electricity. The current 
poe to pass from our bodies upward. 

The passage of the electricity from our hair was 
accompanied by a continuous crackling, snapping 
sound, giving us a very unpleasant se ‘nsation as 
though each hair were a fine needle. There was 
sufficient power in the electricity to raise my son’s 
hat, his hair being very thick. 

The noise from the region of our pockets, which 
contained metal in the form of knives and keys, was | 
sufficiently loud to be heard from one to the other, 
above the noise of the wind, and the balls of snow 
falling on the rocks, although we were more than | 
thirty feet apart. 

The dropping of the ~ and gun produced no 
change. Both of us had previously received heavy 
charges from a battery without experiencing the least 
inconvenience, but this sensation was very different. 
It was nota shock. but a continuous stream of elec- 
tricity, like millions of needles puncturing us at every 

ore. 

e As the storm continued, and the situation was 
becoming decidedly unpleasant, we determined to 
seek a lower plane. After descending fully three 
hundred feet without finding any relief, we threw 
ourselves prone upon the ground, when the sénsation 
instantly ceased. We remained for some minutes in 
that position. When we arose all signs of unpleas- 
antness had vanished. After dinner we retraced our 
steps, and secured the pick and gun. I should men- 
tion that we both noticed a strong sulphurous smell 
before we were affected by the electricity. 

[ inquired of many persons in that region, some of 
whom have spent years upon those mountains, but 
could find none who had encountered anything like 
this. Several had been in slight electric showers, as 
was also the case with myself, but none had exper- | 
ienced anything like this last. 


— 
THAT SWORDFISH. 


Although our early instructors do their best to teach | 
us the difference between “subject” and “object,” it 
seems that one is likely to become confused on that 
head, even after he is old enough to “speak in meet- 
in’.” The following anecdote told by a country “‘char- | 
acter,” furnishes one of many points of interest in 
“Vive Hundred Dollars :” 


Uncle Cephas Bascom was a shoemaker, and he 
never went to sea much, only to anchor his skiff in 
the narrows abreast of his house, and catch a mess | 
of scup, or to pole a load of salt hay from Sanquitt | 
Island. But he used to visit his married daughter, in 
Vermont, and up there they knew he came from the 
sea-board, and they used to call him Captain Bascom. 
So one time when he wasrthere, they had a Sabbath 
school concert, and nothing would do but Captain 
Bascom must talk to the boys, and tell a sea-yarn, and 
draw a moral. 

Now, Uncle Cephas was rather pleased with his 
name of Captain Bascom, and wanted to justify it. 
So he tried to prepare something that would sound 
nautical. It seems he had heard a summer boarder 
talk in Sabbath school at Northhaven. He told howa 
poor boy minded his mother, and then got to tend 
oe and then kept store himself, and the speaker 











o That poor boy now stands before you.” 

So Uncle Cephas thought him up a similar yarn. 
He had never spoken in meeting before, and he 
hemmed and hawed some, but he got on quite well 
while he was telling about a certain poor boy who, 
when he grew up, was out at sea in an open boat, and 
saw a great swordfish making for the boat, and 
bound to stave right through her and sink her—and | 
how this man took an oar, and gave it a owing, om 
broke the critter’s sword square off, and then U 
Cephas—he was a little flustered by this oe | 
stopped short, and waved his arms, and said: 

“Boys, what do you think? That swordfish now 
stands before you!” 





—— -$p-— 
THEY SAW THE POINT. 


Our native Indians are known for their almost 
solemn gravity in the presence of strangers. Mr. 
Spence describes the Caribs of Venezuela as equally 
grim and sedate. This proper seriousness he suc- 

ceeded once in disturbing. 





On one occasion, surely an epoch in their history, 
they saw the point ‘of a joke. A brave and his squaw 
brought some firewood to my camp, and as they 
wanted to get twice its value, the purchase was 
declined. ey were greatly enraged, and after loud 
maledictions deliberately burned it. 

Some days after, they appeared again, this time 
with a bundle of hay for sale. To convince them of 
the error of their ways, about half of its value was 
offered. On their declining this abatement, I took a 
match from my pocket, and suggested that they | 
should make a bonfire of the hay also. 

A roar of laughter burst from the pair as the fun | 
penetrated thefr hard heads. It was with difficulty 
ney, were induced to take any payment at all for the 


impure blood: I expected to be a helpless cripple—To- 
day I am well, and owe it to DR. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE 
REMEDY, Rondout, N. Y.”—G. Bartholomew, Kalkaska, 
Mich. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 31, 1888. 














*“*My trouble was a disease of the bone, caused by 


Price, $1. (Ade. 
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awn Tennis, Base Balls(Nat. League or Assoc’n). 
Low prices. Cata. free. L. C. Dole & Co.,New Haven, Ct. 


Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies’ 
Tailor System of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
.~E. CARROLL & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
wena under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
‘ERS SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


F ashion Journal. ¢ 














MUSIC 


Wie: IMPROVED Book- _ Keeping 


WwW ALLACE 


The latter position | | Tux New ENGLAND ENGLAND NEWS 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.i3,2,cent 


brings you by mail, 


buys them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. & 
pay | to agents. W.H 





Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. 
best ever made, 


A fine present to wife, child, sister, or parent, 


MASTIFED 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale ee bad 


68 pieces full sheet music size 

pieces Violin Music, 50c. oP wen Rane By 
and 100 Songs, W. ords 3 and Music, 10c. Money 

pack if not suited. L. Hathaway, 29 Wash. St., Boston, Ms. 


with the ACHB 

Youcan Iron under a shade tree veir’ heating, 
smoothing and fluting Iron. Circulars Free. 
A. H. Classen & Co., Box 1900, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





is the best system in the world, Suits any busi- 
Price, $2. Write for testimonials to E. R. | 
, UNION, 8.C. (Pres’t M. & P. Nat’l Bank.) 


MIKE KELLY'S BOOK, “PLAY BALL!” 


Stories of the Ball Field. 25 cents. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
ComrAany, Boston, Mass. 


Wie 





of all makes and 30 styles best new wheels at 
lowest prices. Easy terms. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. RousE & Son, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 





8 
prepaid, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 4 
Holder. Size 4x10 inches. Js ornamental. Every family 


ASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
The 
Ask your dealer for them. 











__ STEAM and ELEOTRIC LAUNCHES. 
easure ane, Sailing Ca- 

aoen Paddling Canoes, Oars, 

Rowlocks, Satis, etc. 80-page | 

catalogue. Over seventy-five 

illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 

Sree. aeatiee the SaTON. 

RUS 


: Canton, N. ¥. 
“THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
rberry, etc. A beverage fork salth and pleasure. —_ 
our 














ages, to "make five gallons, 2% ce mes “ = 31 cts. 
ac kages, $1.00, prepaid. ut up wy at the NEW 
SINGLAND Bay? DEPOT, 2b Washington St., 
Bost ton. EO. W. SW. ETT, M I -D. Propr ietor. 


Nucor BICYCLES. 








RUBBER TIRE 
NO STRONGER BIOYOLE MADE, 

A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
52 inch, Factory price, $60.00; Our price, $40.00 
50 o o oe 55.00; ity oo 85.00 
48 « = * 5000 “ 88.00 
46 «* bs be 45.00; “« « 80.00 
“4a « « ” 00G “« « 27.00 
_ Order Quick. Also 250 second-hand wheels. Repair- 
ing and Nickeling. Bie ycles and Guns taken in trade. 





BICYCLE BARGAINS. 


a ATTENTION! 


WILL SELL A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW 46 -INCH 


STANDARD COLUMBIAS 
FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 
wiieaseem AND CIRCULARS FREE. 
POPE MANUF. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Ea GGLESTON’s > TT Rt U' s 311 has 5 era Rabeoss 

) from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
Y samen Sue as a person does with | 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston Truss Co., Chicago, lil, 






















Pet and Protector of Wive Sy 

Children and Estates. Only safe- | 
ruard against Burglars. House- 
srenking apes. e. Pu jal all | 








type of their species.C HAPIN ESTATE. iekisiecnl -. 


a -HAND. 


Self-taught. 





ing. 
Joun WwW ILKINGON Co., 58 and 55 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


22-Game Score-Book, 
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| VALENTINE 1 








es, of purest blood, anc 





E 5c Ramo and eppest Single copy, See.) 


indergarten stories 
THE o <2 
isin" KINDER RGARTEN 
po terms tol 
ents. Alice 


Stockham & Co.,Chicago,II1 


& ‘Type Writing 
in Three Months. 
Haven’s system, 

Full set self-teach 
ing lessons, either art, 10 cts, ; both arts, 20 cts, 
M. CONWAY, 1210 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 






One Dipping 
Writes a Letter: 

FOUNTAIN PAL. 
cot Ae CO., 


Stationers and Agents find these the best se sien Pens. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


HONETIC SHORT HAN 
Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


BATHING TRUNKS, Fancy 


nd good material. Boys’ size, 25 cts.; 
Men's size, 35 cts. Sent, cepead, to any 
address in U.S. Stamps taken. In order- 

, give size around waist in inches. THE 











Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 


Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25c.; 
2%e.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 
| 1%.; Art of Batting, ie. ; Art of Gaver, l5ec. 
Mailed singly on receipt of price, or all r $1.00. 

A.J. REACH & CO., 1022 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


ASK JOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


KEY — AND NOT 
WIL OTND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
is by mail, 25 cents. Circulars free. 
OHN 8. BIRCH ‘& co., 184 Lewis" St., N. Y. 
















PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
—- Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
Ws) Oa made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
Ss < siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
Oe Before pa rchasing elsewhere, write 


r circular and prices. 


L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. 


New Edition, revised, snlarged, and Send 
for our new circular. SEL 





Price 
SPECIAL OFFER. pa yey ‘Gross 


Box Pens, and Gaskell Pencil. Address THE G. A. 
GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


HEW TAFFY TOLU 
OLGAN’S GUM 

















g CORNISH & CO. 

é 

z 

§ 

= Eclipse ALL Others, #45 to $500. 
2 SOLD DIRECT to the PUBLIC AT | 
Wholesale Factory Prices, and shipped on 10 Days’ 


Test subject to approval before jayment requ red. No middleinen. 
Large, beautiful 5-color lithograp hed ogue free on application. 
Address : ‘CORNISH & CO. | Washington, N. Je 


? 
OB REERRAWS LORS. 


Reo GLOVER | Blossoms. 
a of the Blossoms,The 
best Blood Purifier known. 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum Rheumatism Dyspep- 
sia, Sick Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough 
and all Blood Diseases.Sen 
for circular. Mention paper. 


te & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO 
State their newly enlar, 
CatalogueofBand Instruments, 
Uniforms and Equipments,400 
Fine Dlustrations Mjeseribin ng 











p Drum ee 8 Tactics, B 
a Selected List of Bi 





Used_by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. 4 success $ 

has brought a lot of Chey tee af 

way ‘posible. that THE [aoreenn 


‘age’s Tigaid Greet Glue op man 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Soeersrnc: mage 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


I e Have. introduced for the 
— =< 18%8 = er 
‘or expert p avers, 
called the SLocum— 
36. In addition the Potter 
many novelties in the line 
of Nets, Ralls, Poles, etc. 
Catalogue Send for Catalogue of 
Summer Sports. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
241 anes New York, 
108 Madison St., Chicago. 


VICTOR CYCLES! 


Send 15 cents ry? — cabinet 
photograph of 


Vitor Jt. Bieydle. 


‘ar and away the best and 
es grade boys’ machine 
ever made. 

OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
a Boston, MASs. 




















Take no other. Makes sound, 
WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion 
and a sweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. Box by mail, 40c. 
At stores,6 cakes, 5c. COLGAN & MCAFEE,L oulsville, Ky. 
T at work. 


We will teach you thoroug Say — — you at work 
in either Commercial or Railroad Tel legraphy. The Great 
West is the country to grow up in. Write for our circ’s. 
ROS., JANESVILLE, W 


WE COVER THE GROUND, 
BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, 

all grades and prices. 
20 DIFFERENT STYLES. 
Second-hand machines bought, sold 
and exchanged. Send stamp for the 





Is a first-class trade, and 
= be quickly learned 
2 amee. 2,500 














printed, 


AW) most complete WHEEL Catalogue ever 
'HE JOHN WILKINSON Co., 
53 and 55 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


For New Roofs. For Old Roofs. 


Rubber 


ROOFING 

















‘NRAND Chance for Agents to Make Money taking 
orders for our Gold-Front Scarf-Pins. Beautifully 
gneraved: will wear for years. Masonic, Odd yelows 


f L., Ladies’ Names, K. of H., S. of V., 8. of T 


Gr ACR. Monograms, A. 6. U. W., Good Templars. 2,000 
Send 25 cents 
rice per ag A tn Goods 


orders taken by one young man in store. 
for sample, with 


exhibited at late Mechanics’ Fair, B 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS & CO., * Reaield, Maine. 

















Patented Improved. Lotta Bustle 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 


Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 

spring, or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
Columbia ‘Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action 

They are pure in tone, ‘perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $20 up. 
Warranted for 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no Or- 
ran until you have seen our Cata- 
ogue. = to any address, 










. Carpenter Co 
I rattleboro’, Vt. 


Music Alnus fivell Away 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples - 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (1134 x 13 inches), 
eres on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 

00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
Mm... the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 


A very beautiful and_ popular song and chorus; maile« 
for dca ILLIS wo ODWA D& 0, 
842 and 844 Broadway, os York. 


“Wood's Acme Mocha 
and Java” 


is a perfect blend of these 
highest-grade Coffees, 
packed, fresh roasted, in 
2-lb. cans. You may 
know the true delight 
of a fine cup of coffee by 
insisting that your gro- 
cer furnishes this brand. 
ThomasWood & Co., 
Importers, Boston, 
Philadelphia & Chicago. 


NEW WARNANT RIFLE 
Length of Barrel 24in & Price $7. 00 





E, 
(Est. 1850. - 








Total Length 39 inches, / 







The neatest and best 22 ma 
bre Rifle. [thas finely rifled octa- 
gon barrel, checkered pisto) grip 
Btock, fancy ag A ef guard,and ome —— 
ened 7 OAN d for accurate sh 


YOU CAN GET THIS RIFLE FREE 


Tgzoa wantone write to GEO. W. CLAFLIN & CO 
64 & 56 Duane St., New vork City. P.O, Box 208% 


phe Printing 


$3. Pressforcards. Circular Press $8 Size 
for small newspaper 
$44. Type-setting is 
easy by printed rules 
Fou: old, young, bus- 
iness, pleasure, and 
moneytnaking. Cat- 
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VS 
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aa ay 
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100 0000 
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= per rod. 
All sizes and wish, ane f 1d by 8 us or any dealer in this live of 


Information free. 
Write MCMULLEN WOVEN N WIRE FENCECO. 
N. Market & Ontario Sts., Chicago, Ills. 


Colors. 












Will Color One to Four Pounds 


Of Dress Goods, FOR 
Garments, 
Yarns, Rags,etc. } cents. 











GOOD N ws 


a } 
GREATAMERICAN | 
_ rr 








Price low; anybody can apply on Steep or Flat sur- 
Send SIX Cents 
OW 
A AEE 
at 

Y7yoNs *-) 
COLLAR 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 





LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains Ss ness: | W 


Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars, address 





68 Church St., New York, N.Y, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TE ie Co., 





face; materials durable, Fire-proof. Write at once for 
illustrated Book. Ind. Paint Roofing Co., New York. 
for a sample 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
Rae AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMIC. 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ll. Cata- 
logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,24 Exchange Pl., Boston, Mass. 
PIANOFORTES. Perera = Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM ENABE & CoO., 
BALTIMORE : Bos YORK: 


22 & 24 E. Baltimore S 2 Fifth Avenue. 
Ww ASHINGTON; 87 Market! Space. 








A Child can use them! 
The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
give the best colors. Unequalled for /eathers, 
Ribbons, and all Fancy Dyeing. 
Will make a quart of Ink or Bluing for roc. 
Ask druggist for Book and Sample Card, or write 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents. 








